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HE thrill of life lies in its repeti- 
The old passes and 
Again and yet again, 
like the individual 
living being —produces seeds of new 
life, seeds which, at first tiny and in- 
significant, have in them the power of 
rrowth, the force which drives on to 


the creation of a new and mighty 


tive renewal. 
the new is born. 
the social organism 


ganism. 

We are met together today to cele- 
brate one of the most significant seed 
times in the history of public health 
r rather, not one but a series of birth- 
ays, each marking a notable contribu- 

n of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
husetts to the cause of public health. 

lhe first link in the chain of develop- 
ment which brings us here tonight will 
presumably be commemorated in the 
form of a centennial celebration in the 
pring of 1950. It was on April 29, 
1850, that Lemuel Shattuck of Boston, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., of Waltham, 

d Jehiel Abbott of Westfield pre- 

ited to the General Court of 
Massachusetts a Report of a General 


Presented at a meeting in Boston, December 6 
marking the 75th Anniversary of the founding 
» Massachusetts State Board of Health, Decen 
1869. 


Promotion of Public 
Health, which is, I 
believe, the remarkable 
document in the history of 
health. Its plan for a sanitary survey 
of the state included practically every- 
thing our health departments are now 
doing, a hundred years later, including 


Plan for the 
and Personal 
most single 


public 


registration, sanitation, control of epi- 
demic disease, control of tuberculosis, 
school health, tenement regulation, fac- 
tory institutional 


mental control of 


sanitation, care of 


disease, smoke 
nurses, 
vision of It posed 
certain problems of health 
which have been actually visualized by 
only a few of our most progressive 
health officers today. Thus, Shattuck 
and _ his stressed the im- 
portance of town planning and public 
housing: “ We recommend that tene- 
ments for the better accommodation of 
and 


nuisances, education of 
food and drugs. 
public 


super- 


associates 


the poor, be erected in cities 
villages.” They anticipated the very 
modern specialty of health education: 


“We that 


specially educated in sanitary science, 


recommend persons be 


as preventive advisers as well as cura- 


tive advisers.’ They understood the 
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value of what we should today call a 
local health council: ‘‘ We recommend 
that a sanitary association be formed in 
every city and town in the State, for 
the purpose of collecting and diffusing 
information relating to public and per- 
sonal health.” 

They clearly saw that the individual 
as well as the community had health 
problems which must be considered: 
“We recommend that individuals make 
frequent sanitary examinations of them- 
selves, and endeavor to promote per- 


sonal health, and prevent personal 
disease.” 
It was this remarkable report * 


which led to the establishment of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health in 
1869. This was not only our first state 
department of health in point of time. 
It was for many first also in 
quality of achievement. As late as 
1915, Chapin’s survey of state health 
organizations gave Massachusetts a 
score of 745 points on a scale of 1,000, 
with New York earning 730 points in 
second place. At no time has Massa- 
chusetts failed to rank among the half 
dozen leading state health organizations 
of the United States. I should like to 
think of it as “ our ” state, rather than 
“your” state in the long view; for I 
and my ancestors in the direct male 
line were citizens of this Common- 
wealth for nearly three hundred years— 
until I was tempted as a missionary to 
the heathen to carry the Massachusetts 
gospel to your neighbors in New York 
and Connecticut. 

Perhaps the most supremely brilliant 
period in the always distinguished 
pages of the annals of this department 


years 


* One of the most prized volumes in my library is 
a copy of this great report with a long-hand letter 
of transmittal from Shattuck to the Mayor of Provi- 
dence which was thrown on a dump many years 
later, picked up by some discerning citizen and 


given to Charles V. Chapin and inscribed and pre- 
sented to me by Dr. Chapin, thus bearing the names 
of two of the outstanding leaders in American public 
health. 


Mar., ] 


was the last decade of the 19th cent 
Following a reorganization in 1886, | 
Henry P. Walcott became chairma: 
the board; and a new engineering 


partment was established under 
guidance of Hiram F. Mills. This 


just at the moment when the 
knowledge of bacteriology was t 
forming the empirical sanitation of 
earlier day into an exact science 
through intimate codperation with 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
an extraordinary galaxy of genius 
at hand to apply this novel scienc 
the problems of public health in Ma 
chusetts. William Ripley Nich 
Thomas M. Drown, and Ellen 
Richards in chemistry, Theobald Smit 
William T. Sedgwick, E. O. Jor 
Gary N. Calkins, and 
Whipple in microbiology, Frederick | 
Stearns, George W. Fuller, and Al! 
Hazen in engineering—never in the 
tory of sanitary science has there b 
intimate association between so n 
men who were already world fan 
or were to become so. 

It was my rare good fortune to 
the field at the turn of the century 
to serve in a humble capacity on 
periphery of this great group. W! 
teaching under Sedgwick at M.I.1 
served for four successive summer 
(1899-1902) as assistant in the EF: 
gineer’s Office of the State Departme: 
of Health—so that you will perhay 
permit me to speak of “our” depar' 
ment, as well as of “our” Comm 
wealth. I knew all the men liste 
above with reasonable intimacy (exc: 
Nichols, Drown, and Stearns, who h 
left the organization before my day 
I gazed in awe at Dr. Henry P. W 
cott, an Olympian figure, embodying 
the large and none of the petty qua 
ties presented in Marquand’s picture 
Old Boston, guiding the destinies 
Harvard with his right hand and 
Massachusetts with his left (I th 
the attribution of “ right ” and “le! 


George ‘ 


nerly adjusted to relative values 


saw them). 

least three specific contributions 

e Massachusetts State Board of 
at this time proved to be of 
national importance and had 
issions far beyond the borders 
continent. 

e first of these was the establish- 

in 1886 of the Lawrence Experi- 

Here, for the first time, 

ombined resources of chemistry, 


Station. 


iology, and engineering were ap- 
to the problem of sewage treat- 
and Part II of a special report 
| by the Board in 1890 is the 
erstone of all subsequent develop- 
in this art. The principle of bio- 
| sewage treatment, the _trans- 
ition of putrescible organic ma- 
ls to nitrates by bacterial oxidation, 
here elucidated; and the Lawrence 
es led at once to the development 
termittent sand filter treatment and 
irectly 


through exchange of in- 
ition between American and Eng- 
workers—to the evolution of the 
ling filter and the activated sludge 
CSS, 
Meanwhile, Sedgwick, as Consulting 
logist to the Board, was clinching 
case for improved sanitation and 
developing the technique of the 
art of epidemiology—of which he 
justly been called the father, so far 
this country is concerned. The re- 
of the Massachusetts State Board 
Health for 1892 contains three out- 
nding classics from his pen; the first 
lusively analyzed water-borne epi- 
ic of typhoid fever worked out on 
side of the Atlantic at Lowell and 
vrence *; the first clearly defined 
epidemic of typhoid, at Spring- 
and a small outbreak due to 
demic spread by contact, food, 


N. Boston (N. Y.) outbreak was prob- 
not certainly due to well water and the 
Pa., epidemic of 1885 was not analyzed 
ficient clarity and force to carry universal 


th 
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flies at Bondsville This volume 


ranks with the epoch-making studies of 


and 


Snow and Budd in England 

Finally, in 1894, came the establish 
ment of the State Antitoxin Laboratory 
for the application of new knowledge 
to the practical control of disease by 


artificial immunization, ranking with 
the work of Biggs and Park in New 


York as a pioneer effort in a third major 
held of public health endeavor. 

The work of the 
fiftieth birthday you 
developed under the guidance of Theo- 
bald Smith, has been duly commemo- 
Nor 
does time permit analysis of the many 


laboratory whose 


celebrate, as it 


rated during the day’s ceremonies. 


and significant contributions made by 
the State Board of Health between 
1900 and 1914 and by the State Depart 
ment of Health since 1914 
sioners Allan J. McLaughlin, Eugene R 
Kelley, George H. Bigelow, and Henry 
D. Chadwick added luster to its record 
and we hail Vlado A 


worthy successor. 


Commis 


Getting as their 
' In at least two fields 
tuberculosis control and cancer control 
Massachusetts is today in the very fore 
front of the profession. 

It seems proper for us to go back to 
the glories of the public health decade 
of the 1890’s and to consider what we 
may learn from that experience for the 
years to come. History should be not 
merely a fascinating pursuit for our less 
active moments, nor 
of a celebration like ours today 
marily the stimulus to a comfortable 
sense of pride and satisfaction. The 
most important value we can derive 
from a study of the past is a better 
sense of direction for the future. 

What, in did Mills and 
Sedgwick and the rest do in those crea- 
tive days after the reorganization of 
1886? They looked—as it seems to 
me—at the State of Massachusetts and 
they said to themselves: 
to promote the health of the citizens 
state. What their 


even in the case 
pri- 


essence, 


“ Our job is 


menaces 
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health? If we can find the causes 
which make for ill-health, what can we 
do to remove those causes? ’ 

hese questions they answered in the 
terms of their day and generation. The 
most obvious causes of preventable dis- 
ease and death in 1890 were epidemic 
germ diseases like typhoid fever and 
diphtheria; and the control 
those germ diseases was to dispose of 


way to 


sewage, to purify water, to pasteurize 
milk, to immunize against diphtheria. 
Our fathers in the faith found the road 
and followed it; so that typhoid fever 
diphtheria diarrhea 
curiosities in 


and and _ infant 


have become medical 
Massachusetts. 

There is just one way in which we 
can pay real tribute to the pioneers of 
1869 and 1894. That is, to apply the 
courage which they 


once displayed to the problems of 


same and vision 
today. 

1900 and 
Registration 


Between 1940, the death 
rates of the Area _ for 
typhoid and diarrhea and for diph- 
theria and the other communi- 
cable diseases were reduced more than 
90 per cent; the death rate for tuber- 
culosis, 77 per cent; the death rate for 


acute 


pneumonia and influenza 61 per cent. 
The tasks set for us by Mills and Sedg- 


wick and Theobald Smith have been 
almost accomplished. On the other 
hand, the mortality from all other 


causes than those mentioned has fallen 
by only 16 per cent. Today 27 per 
cent of all deaths are due to diseases 
of the heart, 16 per cent to other con- 
ditions with the cardio- 
vascular-renal complex and 11 per cent 
to cancer. This is the challenge of 
today. How shall we meet it? 

It is obvious that the solution of these 
problems is not simple and that no 
complete solution is The 
human machine, like all other biological 
mechanisms, is wound up to run for a 
certain number of years. As its pri- 
energy is exhausted, 


associated 


ssible. 


source of 


mary 


Mar., 


death inevitably comes; and this i 
the whole, a very sound arrange: 
since it is the cycle of the generat 
which makes progress possible. W* 
still, however, far from the idea 
forth by that most fascinating 
Boston physicians, Dr. Oliver We: 
Holmes, pioneer in the study } 
puerperal fever, teacher, poet, litt 

teur. The One-Horse-Shay whic! 

the morn of its hundredth year 


* went to pieces all at once 
All at once, and 
Just as bubbles do when they burst 


nothing first 


is a parable of a health objective 

unattained. Mortalities from | 

disease of 152 at ages 45-54 and 
426 at ages 55-64, and mortalities | 
cancer of 168 at ages 45—54 and of 

at ages 55-64 (U. S. 1940) are « 
dences, not of normal but of prema 
degeneration. 

The mortality from diseases of 
type is no doubt indirectly influ 
by certain of our standard p 
health procedures. What we do t 
trol streptococcosis and syphilis w 


reflected in lower death rates from |! 
disease years later. In the main 
ever, direct control of such maladi 
heart disease and cancer depends 
early diagnosis and upon treatment 
a special regimen of personal hy 
based on that diagnosis—in other w 
on good medical care. It is strang 
hear, as sometimes 
sicians deprecating any attempt to d 
effectively with the provision of 
ventive medical service on the grou 
that people must die some day, 1! 
they might as well die of heart dis: 
as of anything else, and probably 
die of heart disease anyway. We | 
grant these premises and yet fail 
agree with the implied conclusion | 
medicine is rather a needless luxury 
ten years of useful life can be gal 
by postponing a fatal (or a cripplit 
termination from the age of 60 to 


one does, | 


il Care which l net een | 
he well-to-d famil el nat 
nize hat this lack of mec 
be met only in one ty epresel I 
rh direct prov 10! il knowl 
I 
care bv the ite: or thro ( munity resp ) 


f prepayment (voluntary 
zed in the higher’ income 
mpulsory and subsidized 


ployer in the lower 


or bv a combination of these ealtl f 
thods 
for these reasons that the more lar-rea 
Public Health Association planning hi 
Annual Meeting in Octob my 1 whol 
ypted a formal statement Duity Nas been dest 
with a ‘ 


which included the following 


nts 
lated in New \ last October 
nal mx f 
The challenge to the health « 
i\ able » th ent 
ol 1894 was ee that new KI led 
nt preventive di 
rvict ol bacteriology ind sanitary science wa 
s should be adequately ind ‘ applied in the purifica I | water 
inced through social insuranc Ssewave the paste ition the 
general taxatior or by gener 
development ind pplication of era 
} 1 } ind vaccines for the treatment and pre 
vices should be financed ot 
e basis, in accordance with a vention of disease The task was we 
ith federal and state participati done. The historian of 1994 will judge 


conditions which will permit t the health leadership today by the 
ernment to ¢ ilize the burder 
extent to which it puts the new know 


states 
edge of preventive ind constructive 
responsi en 2 fur 
isite to effective admini medicine to work in dealing with 
Is ederal, state ind | il rt healt] blen wl 14 
d carrv major responsibilit 
Cherefore, the healt! hice wi! 
the health services of } 
» hit > irl f 
with the advice and coum in him the spirit « e pioneers will 
presenting the professions, other conceive that one [ his primar 


services and the recipient 


practitioners in each 

iréa should be paid iccor lir 
| | 

they reter Lé ice-lor-s¢ 
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sponsibilities is to plan for putting the 


resources ol modern medical 
cience to work in his community. He 
should have the courage to make the 
facts of the situation clear to the lay 


public ‘ and the statesmanship to secure 
the local 
profession in planning wisely so 


the cooperation ol medical 


that 
quality of service can be insured--as 
it can only be assured—by the ex- 
but 
professions concerned 
cooperation will not, I suspec t, be quite 
so difficult as the fulminations of the 


pert cooperative direction of the 


To secure uch 


National Committee of Physicians 
might lead us to believe. 
There are still wider vistas which 


confront the open-minded observer of 
trends in the field of public health. 
More and more, as the years pass by, 
we are realizing that health means more 
than a temporary postponement of the 
day when one’s name is inscribed on a 
death certificate. Decreases in gross 
mortality rates will not be spectacular 
during the half But 


health means health, quality and ful- 


next century. 


ness of living; and in this respect 
progress can and must be great. 
Health includes mental and emotional 
health as well as continuance of the 
functions of heart and lungs. We 
know that nearly half of all the beds 


in all our institutions for the sick are 


occupied by patients suffering from 
mental and nervous complaints. We 
know that in the average family, 


handicaps due to emotional maladjust- 
ments are probably quantitatively 
equivalent to all the rest of the so- 
called physical handicaps from which 
such a family suffers. Mental hygiene 
is not a small sector of our problem, 
but more nearly half of it. 

In the half century to come, then, the 
health officer must not be solely in- 
terested in syphilis and tuberculosis, or 
even in heart disease and cancer. He 
must, more and more, concern himself 


nutrition in its subtle and com- 


with 
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ple x influences upon Vigo! 
efficiency and satisfaction The 


sence of vitamins or iodine or flu 
in the diet of a community may 
as important as the presence of 
bacilli in its milk supply 

He must concern himself with 
ing, in its relations to the op 
physiological needs for warmth 
coolness and light; to the avoidar 
strain in the performance of 


hold tasks and of the developme! 


a sense of inferiority associated \ 
life in a substandard dwelling: to 


sanitary 


elimination of y risks d 
vermin and food spoilage and 
crowding; and to the control of 
home accidents which kill 30, 
sons a year in the United States 
should lead in the elimination of 
standard dwellings and participat 
tively in the planning for slum \ 
ance, urban redevelopment, and 
rent housing. 
He must 
living wage and with the provisi 


concern himself wit! 


a due measure of social security, w 
is essential to both physiologic 


psychological health. 

In other words, public health w 
in its earliest days was an engine 
science has now 
medical science must expand until 


and become 
in addition a social science. 

I do not 
culties in the way of this new stag 


underestimate the 


the expansion of our professional ta 
As a social science, public health 
into waters which are new 
stormy—and infested with sharks 
typhoid bacillus had no friends; 
the insanitary tenement has many 
outmoded systems of medical pra 
seem to have a few. We shall 
wisdom and intelligence to pilot 
bark, and courage and determina 
to undertake the voyage. 

Yet have we not still the tempe: 
the reformer in the very life-blood 
our tradition? 


cruise 


Cel ity a 
hot 
} 
put 
( | 
P 
( 
| 
} 
( 
( 
il 
Cr 
I b () 
nit leader ; \Ia 
alf a century ag ed 


lage: but theirs was the sel 


pirit Mills 


ind Smith 


transcended the currently 
¢ responsibilities of their time 
iw the evils which actually ey 
ind they attacked them with 
ind 


with courage and with su 
health officers of 1944 


challenges of 


lhe 


the 


must 


specific the 


hour with the same spirit 


talking some months ago with 


dor ( cs 
i\ ct ( 
} 
t t 
t 
{ 
\ 
t \ 
nswe 
dra 
ct tha 
} ver ‘ 
tistical fac 
il 
i 
i 
eve here 
ind pertinent ( 
contlic 
hic iT ete P 
When Bund i 
ind t] hel 
he wa ar \\ 
Newarl (; 


there " \V} 
Stel 
\ } ( here é 
La G 
nd d 
allies at 
I do not, howev 
tack the task of tl ( 
health becauss it W 
so. Nor do I wish to str t 
that the future status of our profe 
sion depends on your answer to the 
cial challenge thoug! ich j the 
fact If we continue merely 
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{ { 
meet ( 
\ ( 
the 
e re it the high office 
which ive be called [To the 
ealth ac ration of a city i State 
I turn for leadet 
nl health concerned, it 
to you tha oldier will 
k iw n whicl can live 
i life wortl f | ce It is to 
that the will | 
world 1 which children can grow 
, to the fulness of being. You stand 


htowe 
il li \ r eyes ire 
ill i he onditi 
vorld 
na he 
well cill 
theria ion prog 
. 
Invol iso a de nt tanda 
1] 
ior all the pe ple n the ¢ 
The include 1 minim Vi 
housing, medical care, so 
, 1 1 
You have the clear dut 
what you see Irom your VW 


You should be not only th 


put the 


Land 


which 


cuides into that | 
where blossoms the tre 
bare twelve manner 
ind vielded het 
the leaves of the 


of the nations 


fruit every mont 


tree are for t] 


Typhus Commission Medal 


Lhe ( ommi sion Medal was 


1 
Pyphu 


recently awarded to Brigadier General 
Leon \ Fox, USA, lor excep- 
tionally meritorious service rendered 


as field direc- 
States of 


first as director and later 


tor of the United America 


Commission. Accor 
, General Fox direct 
Typhus Control Project at Na 
1943, which in one 


ie 


December, 


brought the epidemic of that dis 
southern Italy under control 


acteriological Improvements Obtained 
by the Practice of Break-Point 
Chlorination’ 
A. E. GRIFFIN, Pu.B., ano N. CHAMBERLIN 


fant Director, ind Sanitary Ch mist, Te 
Wallace and Tiernan Company, Inc., Ne Vv. J 


) other process of water purifica- epidemics then s ent the 
has had such an astounding United States. The enthusia 
the disinfection of water by disinfection process was best ¢ presse 

ition This growth began when’ by Leal, one of its most ardent ad 

powder or hypochlorite of cates, who in 1909 said that “ the 

iS applied to the Jersey City tical application of the use of bleacl 
upply on a continuous basis at for the disinfection of wate: ipplic 
m, N. J.,in 1908. The outstand- seems to be a great advance in the 
ults obtained with the process science of water purification. It is 

e conditions existing at the tim cheap, so easy and quick of application 
ntributing factors to this rapid so certain in its results, and so safe, 
sion. that it seems to cover a broader field 
eriments conducted at the time than does any other system of wate 
inent water purification and pub- purification yet used It cannot but 
ilth authorities such as Professors conduce to the economic and physical 

Kinnicutt, Park, Westbrook, benefit of mankind.” 

Leal and McLaughlin, and Mr: As one looks back upon that era, th 

on, on the coliform and typhoid growth of the process of treatment wa 

nisms in water gave identical re- almost phenomenal, particularly whe 
in each instance the organisms compared to the processes of wate! 
destroyed by bleach. To them purification then in existence Slow 
surprising that the small quan- sand filtration was installed at 

of hypochlorite used were suf- water treatment plants between 1875 

to kill pathogens. the year of its introduction in this cou 


a result of the success obtained by try, and 1914, a span of 39 years. This 
experithents and the acceptance was at the rate of less than on plant 
disinfection process by the courts, a year. Rapid sand filtration, often in 
tion was immediately focused conjunction with coagulation, was in 
the process. The interest created stalled in 450 water treatment plants 
vithout doubt materially acceler- between its introduction in this country 
by the numerous typhoid fever in 1885 and 1914, a span 


This was at the rate of about 15 plant 


the year. By comparison, the disinte 
Health Association at the Sevent tion of water by bleaching powder 
Meeting in New York, N. Y., Octod 


hypochlorite of lime was installed as a 


| 
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further shows 


is no record « 


concentration 


considerable portion of the ] 


planted from distribution samp]! 


o1ncidel 


tests showing the relative concen 


mine residuals, the applicati 


al of 1.0 p.p.m 
Phi 


in operating procedure brought 


water leaving the plant 


uch a drastic reduction in “ para 
content of the city water that unt 


rently it is the exception rather 


the rule to find even a cloudy 
the distribution system samples 


Repeated experiences oft sin 


ure prompted the study by L« 


Carpenter, and Coblentz,* in 1938 


1939, of 162 cultures from 97 
amples from five cities Thi 


ndertaken to study the character 
of organisms (presumably of the 
») growing in the rep 
presence of chlorine residuals 
concluded that chlorine residuals 
to + p.p.m., as determined | 
orthotolidine technique of that t 
could not he considered a depe 
criterion of adequate water sterilizat 
Faber in 1939 commented 
is an insistent demand for the p 
tion of water which will meet star 
of bacterial quality even more 
than those standards adopted 
U. S. Treasury Department 
controlled super-chlorination pt 
known as break-point chlorinatiot 
fered, according to Faber, one 
of attaining a higher standard 
terial purity in the finished p1 
These observations by men ¢ 
enced in the field of water pu 
seem to have repre sented the ge! 


} 
Line ne 


opinion prevailing in 


MERION 
ct ( watel I eXal nat oll re 
tment tne ime city show 
By 19] Wa evidel nat cn rina | i 
Va established The introduc with the devel 
Cd ol ivaliabDie Chiorine ind < 
that it be ible rine it City Was raised 
iscerta (j nul bh ol ivVeTat ol + ? 
Nant USII By it crease i tree 
emend cl i culo were chlorine residu 
I bt aqaeatn 
rate ed W | I 
rol pacts i ndpoint, was 
resul 
tl practices it was noticed, on o eee 
t} ( tor ol i were 
ll tne aistt olt 
times in the presence ol bstantial 
chlorine re qua e Instances, 
is outlined Cox vorderline 
cn rinat I now ead a I roinali 
lorinati hould | considered as 
tively dange He tantiate 
} { t th 
\ ences 1n 
{ X wl re Line cou ota 
tvphoid epicde ition appal 
ntly was removing colitorm organisms 
but paracol that 1 the late 
0 le! ne were I 
aest ed nad were isolated trom. the 
distribution 
tl it il Lance In City du I 
ah tne co e of i rastt nteritis epi 
} 
the rine ¢ Carried 
is high as 4.75 ind then reduced 
i residual Ol + WILN ilfur dioxid 
I in ett t to tem the epidemk In 
he latter case there MED{ th 
effect of such treatment on the para 
col Phat such organ 


i 
ling velocit tr 
iuals 
e re iis, the mecnanism ¢ 
D veen chlorine ind a 


( e solutrons ind methoe 
and maintain tl 

} Y f residuals 
Horning, and impb 


il t vailable chlorine wil 
Webe Bendet il 
t tec I at ct il i it 
will kill spores ol ientiel 
inutes but that chloramir 
cde require up 
Phi work Was qul k hy Col 
streetel i Cale 
ng plant iting 
Concurrently witl est 
ng bacteriologi il ine 
x- Nickel Keineth,.” Marl 


Glass \loore, and Hallinan 


ect nd differentiation of free 
cl nd chloramit 
e test aved the wa. 
duction and control of free avail 


hlorine residuals without the 


drawbacks of over-chlorination 
o often leads to the necessity of 
rinatiol 


of this abundance of new infor 
regarding the application and 
of chlorine there arose gradu- 
pt of chlorinatior 


is Break-Point 


Ke idvantage 


This pro 
fact 


mn and maintenance of tree 


Clit 


esiduals will produce 


results 


e chlorine 
and 
tasting 
the 
ince 


ba teriologi al 


will produce a_ better 
Thus i 
was being set for a 
the 
1 in water supplied to the public 
the rate 


] ) ) 
and 1940 


re al 


eradication of 


1939 
ady 


complete 


reluctance to increase 


rine several fold 


applic ition 


BREAK-POINT CHLORINATIO 


d elled e ‘ 
erator wl ) 
nd therebd rendere herwise 
( ind undrinkable Valk 
safe but usable 
cient lata had beet lated 
make i true evaluation the re 
worth of e avail e 
ils Now that is 
it manv pl i el 
years ch dat re available and have 
been tabulated f nber of plant 
Examples ol these ire presented be 
low They indicate the sort of result 
than can be obtained nae i riety 
of operating condition 
Phroughout the t the vat 
charts the term In ( 
Deel ad ce al 
io ! \ 
nized tha 
recist Iron i \ 
point it is particularh idapted t 
compa! t 
An index of o, whereve pea 
on a chart, mear Va re 
duced in any of the sa é d ¢ 
ing that period 
CASI \ 
Water for this plant is obtained from 
1 reservoir into which a small amount 
domestic waste is discharged Phe 


though this might not amount 1 
than 1 r 2.0 pp.m., wa ae 
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plant capacity | 5 m.g Operation ual throughout a plant and int 
is intermittent Treatment consists of tribution system. 
coagulation with alum and lime fol- In Table 1 it is to be noted that 
lowed by settling and filtration ing the 2% years prior to the 
The bacteriological results, before break-point chlorination i.e., duri: 
and after the adoption of break-point time when chloramination was 
chlorination, show the excellent results used, 9.4 per cent of all of the 
that can be obtained when the plant is_ broth tubes planted on the fi } 
properly controlled to produce and _ water, as sampled at the laborato1 
maintain a free available chlorine resid shoved gas formation Duri: 
CHAR 
ar rs NA 
| ABORATORY TAP 
A MIN BAC TER A N ry MV 
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| 
| 


ing 10 ml. portion of the 
water, as sampled it the same 
duced gas 
forming bacteria index per 
the finished water for th 
eriods is shown on a monthly 
} Chart I It is to be noted that 
rming bacteria index per ] 
for each month since break 
nation was started at this 
1941 The chlorine requir 
t made possible these results 
nteresting. During the chlora- 
neriod shown, the chlorine ap 
the raw water averaged 2.49 
nd the chloramine residual was 


high as D.p.m. in 
water. During the break 


lorination period shown the 
ipplied to the raw water aver- 


p.p.m. and the free available 
residual in the finished water 
1 0.75 p.p.m. By _ increasing 
rine applied to the raw water 
than 50 per cent or about 1.20 
and eliminating the ammonia 


it has been possible to alter 
sidual from one that is definitely 
ine to one that is definitely free 


ivailable Chiorine ne Chal na 
lted in the eradication ot the 
lorming bacteria is indicated Dy Une 


absence of gas in all 10 ml. portions 


the finished water planted in lact 
broth. 
CASE B 

Water is obtained from a izable 
river located near one of the more 
highly industrialized sections of th 
country The river receives considet 


ible domestic and industrial pollutio: 
The plant capacity is 5 m.g.d Opera 
tion is continuo Treatment cor 
sists of coagulation with lime followed 
by settling and filtration. Occasionally 
lime and carbon are added. Pre- and 
post-chlorination have been commot! 
practices for many years. In this there 
has been no change as operation has 
shifted from marginal to break-point 
chlorination and back again 

One of the most striking examples ir 
bacteriological improvement through 
the use of break-point chlorination ts 
shown in this case. At this plant mar- 
sinal chlorination is used during the 
winter months and break-point chlori 


nation during the summer months when 


BRI PoInt CHLORINATI 
TA 
Case B—Ba riological Data 
Finished Vi {¢ Plant Tat 
through Nove 
wh 
First M fi Period 
First Two Montt 
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\K POINT 

PLAR 

BACTE 


1940 
MARG NAL _ORINATION 
B-P= BREAK-POINT C 


taste and odor control is required. It 
the primary reason for such treatment 
had been one of bacteriok gical control, 
there little doubt, from the results 
obtained Table 2 and Chart II) 
that break-point chlorination should 
have been used at all times, since the 
per 100 ml 


usually varies through- 


is 


(see 


gas-forming bacteria index 


of the raw water 


oF PuspLic HEALTH 
TAP 
A NC x (OM 


CHLORINATION 


out the entire 


10,000. 


veal 


In Table 2 it is to be 


ing the four periods of 


trom 


noted that « 
marginal cl 


nation, 43.2 per cent of all of th 
ml. broth tubes planted on the fir 


water, as sampled at 


showed formation 


gas 


the plant 
In compat 


with this it is to be noted that onl 


4 + + + + 4 
& | 
© 
= 2 + + — 
| | 
O 
° | 
| 
| | 
| 


ill of the 10 ml. broth tube 


Line finished walel is 

the same point, produced 

e chlorine requirements du 

riods of marginal chlorina 

n the residual was chloramine 

1.44 p.p.m During the 

} nt chlorination periods the 


e requirements 


averaged 5.49 


[he increased use of chlorine 
ive peen a factor for not 
the proces on a continuou 


ilthough it seems that the 


ements accomplished, a 

ellent in regard to the 
e of still 
worth the effort and should not be 


red in dollars 


per 
tubes showing gas 
and cents. 
mally, when a plant is on break- 
the 


chlorination percentage of 


10 ml. broth tubes showing gas 
In this 


the percentage of tubes 


h less than 5.0 per cent 
i ir Case 
have been much 


ing gas would 


d the plant stayed on this method 
tment continuously 
idence of this is furnished both in 
t Il Table 2. In Chart IT, 


the gas-forming bacteria index 


and 


ml. on the finished water on a 
that the 

was on break-point chlorination 
1 total of 25 months during the 


thly basis, it is indicated 


periods under consideration. For 
f the 25 months the _ index 
zero, and, with the exception 
the year 1941, none of these oc- 


ed during the month the plant went 
marginal to break-point chlorina- 
In the 
had a positive index, 3 occurred 
the first month of each period 
the first 
The elimina- 
the first month or even the first 
onths from the records during the 
ls of break-point chlorination 
ld, therefore, result in a much 
index; in fact, it should indicate 
rt of results to be expected had 


remaining 14 months 


occurred during two 


of each period 


( 

the last \ ‘ ‘ 
lable ( 
or tube show 
ionth eact ‘ 
f all of the tube Line 
point chlorination pet howed 
In other words, 3 er cent of 


the tubes showir duri the 
jour complete pet urres 

the first month of each pet b 
eliminating the numb f tube how 
ing gas during the ine 
month of each perio niy | er ce 

f all of the tubes durit t] real 
point chlorination — perio produce 
vas. In other words, 75 per cent of al 
of the tubes showing gas during the four 
complete periods occurred during eat 
first two months of each perio 

One suggestion as to the cause 


such a large portion of the gas-forming 


showing up a ring t he lirst 


bacteria 
month of each period is that the control 
refamil 


control of 


was improper due to operator 
arizing themselves with the 
break-point chlorination or new opera 
them 
process of treatment for the 


with the 


lirst 


tors familiarizing selve 


tim 
showed 


However, since the second month 


gas to a similar degree, it is evident that 


the cause must be found elsewhere 


Each time a plant FC on bre il point 
chlorination, the free available chlorine 


ind in consuming 


is consumed in stabilizing the 


in the settling basin 
organic matter in the filters durine sucl 
time carbon is not in us¢t I 
a plant reverts to marginal chlorination 


the improvements established in a 
plant cease to exist Each time the 


plant goes on break-point 
a free available chlorine residual is ob 
tained in the raw 


treated water anc 


some time thereafter, but a free chlori 


residual cannot be as easily maintair 
throughout the plant e 1 
tinued 


consumpt 


BREAK-I r CHLORINATION 
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he ettlin Dasil the organic matte! 
t! te ind carbon that may 
Vheret i tilable chlo 
ne re i dl i the 
head of the | t, equal to that nor 
mally used when the called chlorine 
demand of the plant has been satisfied 


t will be ome time before a free avail- 
ible chlorine residual can be maintained 
tf ughou the plant due to its con 
umption in itisfying this demand 
Chi demand can b itisfied quic 
Vy using more than normal amounts of 
ee available chlorine for the first few 
lay ol operat Failure to do this 

in this case, results in the continued 
owth « re than normal numbers 
f gas-forming bacteria in the finished 
vater during the first few weeks of 
break-point chlorination. indi 
ate that it is better to stay on break- 
point chlorination once it has been 


established than to use it intermittently 
CASE 

Water is drawn from a river contain- 

ing large amounts of domestic and in- 

The quality of the 

and 

daily 


dustrial wastes. 


subiect to wide sudden 
Che 


ie plant is 10 million gallons. 
Treatment 


water is 


changes average output 


from t 


Operation is continuous 


consists of coagulation with alum and 


lime followed by suitable settling and 


filtration Chlorine is 


applied along 
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the coagulating chemicals. 


chlorination is used as required to 


with 


tain the proper magnitude of « 


residual in the 


plant 


ammoniation is used to smooth 


free ammonia content of the wat 
This has the 


of stabilizing the chlorine 


riving at the plant. 
require! 
rhe process is known as induced 
point chlorination 

Although a well developed p! 
call for continuing the plant Ol 


point chlorination, it occasior 


pens, due to a variety of circum 
that the plant 
That 
all possible, is 
Here it 
to marginal 

installation of 
This plant 
chlorination in 


must v0 


this should be 


nrocess 
was necessary to 
chlorination duri 
additional equ 
went off of bre 
1941 for 21 da 
September, 23 days in Noveml 
all of December. In 1942 this 
again for 10 days in January 
days in July. The effect of thes: 
down periods is reflected in th 
teriological results as indicated 
cross-hatched Chart I] 
It is to that 
marginal chlorination, 4.5 per 
the finished water 10 ml. broth 
showed From the 
point chlorination was started i 
1941, 1943, 1 
cent of the finished water 10 ml 


areas in 


be noted here 


time 


gas. 


until December, 


TABLe 3 
} Water 
T \ 4 


shut-down 
taken 
cent of 


showed gas. If the 
ds during this 
account, only 0.3 per 
f the broth tubes for the 
showed other 
n the plant was definitely on break- 
t chlorination it was removing more 
90 per cent of the gas-forming 
teria in the water not 
inal_ chlorination. 


time are 


finished 


gas. In words, 


removed by 


These  shut- 


BREAK-POINT 


HLORINATION 


downs had Lherelore spoiled what 
otherwise would have been an excelle 
record of accomplishment ind indicate 
that breaks in chlorinatior procedure 
should not be tolerated 

CASE D 


Water for this plant is obtained from 


a small river. There are no industrial 


plants on the drainage area and onl) 
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Ta 

( D—Ba 

Ra 

i small amount of domestic waste en- 
ters anv of the streams thereon The 
bacterial content of the river water at 


the intake is, however, quite high due 


to farm drainage lurbidities are quite 


high. The capacity of the plant is 3.0 


m.g.d. and operation is intermittent. 


lreatment consists of coagulation with 
alum and lime followed by settling and 


filtration Activated carbon and cop- 


per sulfate are added occasionally to 
combat algal growths Chlorine is 
added along with the coagulating 


chemicals and to the filtered water 
The 


while by no means perfect, must, in the 


results obtained at this plant, 
light of difficulties encountered, be con- 
During the four years 
preceding the adoption of break-point 


sidered vd. 


chlorination 38.3 per cent of all of the 
10 ml. broth tubes planted showed gas. 
During the three succeeding years this 
hgeure dropped to 4.0 cent (see 


Table 4) 
It is to be noted that the new mode 


per 


of operation was started about August 
1, 1940, and that this had a very bene- 
effect of 
found vear. 


number 
that 
analyzing these data the turbidity of 


ficial on the 


vas 


formers during In 
water must also be taken into 


of effect 


the raw 


consideration because its on 


O} 


HEALTH 


PUBLI 


the overall operation of the plant LD 
ing 1942 and 1943 the turbidity oi 
river water was exceptionally high 
in spite of this the gas formers i: 
finished water remained exceptio1 
low. In former years a higher i 
dence of gas formers would have 
expected 

The amount of chlorine requir 
accomplish these results was somew 


greater than formerly. 


TABLE 5 
Chlorine Applied p.p.m 
Prior t Sut 

August, 1940 Augu 
Maximum l 
Minimum 
Average l 6 

Chart IV shows gas-fort 

bacteria index per 100 ml 
months from January, 1937, 
December, 1943, inclusive It 


be noted that prior, i.e., before bre 
point chlorination was started, the ind 
of presumptives present rose and 
without relation to any single fact 
Frequently none was present at 


time during the month and at ot! 
they amounted to an index of 8. 

is possible, although there is no « 
firming proof, that during the peri 
when none appeared the chlorine re 


Ha 


BREAK-POINT CHLORINATIO> 


maae to apply the chlorine 


imounts tna ine resid 


nsist of tree ay tilable chlori 

That this was not always 

ed is self-evident From Au 
oh December, 194 rood 
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the formers in the finished 


water are approaching the vanishing 


and 


gas 
point. It is presumed that, had per- 
haps an average of 0.5 p.p.m. more 
chlorine been added during this entire 
period, all of the gas formers would 
These 


indicate the value of a full understand 


have been removed experiences 


ing of the control tests developed dur 
ing the past few years and the necessity 


of maintaining adequate chlorination 


facilities to meet extreme fluctuations 


in chlorine demand 

In summary it appears from the data 
accumulated that 

1. It is pe 


formll bacter 


gas 
i irom water 

} 


Bacteria in water can be eliminated with 


out impairing the taste and odor qualities of 


the water 
Continuous maintenance of free avail 
ible chlorine residual is highly desirable 
+: Ammonia can be used to induce a 


break-point 

5. Induced break-point chlorination simpli 
fies chlorination where the free ammonia con 
tent of the water 1} ubject to wide and 
sudden variations 


6. Full uss 
availabk 


should be made f the contre 


tests now 
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Admiral Stitt Receives Tropical Medicine Meda! 


The award to Rear Admiral Edward 
R. Stitt, USN, Retired, of the gold 
medal of the American Foundation for 
fropical Medicine was announced in 
New York in February for his 
tribution in 
award 


con- 
The 


Richard 


tropical medicine 


was made by Colonel 


Pearson Director of Tr 
Medicine at the Army Medical S 
Washington, who received last 

Major Georg 


strong, 


award. General 


Dunham, attached to the Office 
Coordinator of Inter-American Afi 
was a speaker at the time of the av 


nutrition of an indi 
Although the 


person becomes sta 


{Ek state ot 
ial is not fixed 

e healthy 
in body size and proportions 
idolescence and remains so until 
luences of aging become increas 
effective, the processes ot nutri- 
eing dynamic are in flux in all age 
may be 

ly; namely, appetite and hunget 


Stated more 


m, digestion, absorption and 
ition of food, and elimination of 
which result in the 
called nutrition—are 


products 
ever chang- 
But the person in good health is 
ire of these fluxations in metabo- 
ind is conscious only of the end 
ts, that is, whether he is well or 


nourished. When deviations in 


I 


processes occur a person may be 
e aware of it because of symptoms 


ness or, when pathology is sus 
by detecting gross changes it 
ral nutrition 
agents which influence tne 
sses of! 
be variously classified, as, for ex 


nutrition are many, and 
and 


il and physical, cultural and eco 


exogenous endogenous, 


and soon. These influences are 


mly interrelated and always con 


nted before a Joint Session of the S 

ar hild Health, and Food and 
Sections of the American Public Healt 

m at the Seventy-third Annual Meeting 

rk, N. Y., October 5, 1944 
made at the New York Hospital and the 

of Pediatrics and Psychiatry of Corne 

Medical College 


Influence of Psychological Factors 
on the Nutrition of Children’ 
MILTON ]. 1 


environmental 


endogenous 


and many others, all are ¢ 


the degree and chronicity of 


211] 


. SENN, M.D. 


tain psychologic il element iS Wwe In 
fact, the psychol CICAl ponent i\ 
be the dominant force which directly 
or indirectly Dring create 

change for exam i lamul may 
have much money or little money, yet 
cultural habit determine how _ the 
money 1 spent for too because the 


persons buying and eating 
tinct feeli in the matter It is also 
well known that emotional attitudes de 
termine the amount of food taken and 


the rate of dige tio! 


are now considered as part of the total 


reaction of the organism to external 


situations as well as to 


internal conditions Fact which are 


chemical Or physi il, or ex genou or 


may bring about change 


in physiologic il mechanisn which in 
turn set up emotional stat ind if 
these are deep and I ficient dura 
tior contribute new chemical and 
physical effects throug the endocrine 
ind vecetative nery ystem 
Studies in psychosomatic medicine have 
shown that no single emotion or pecial 
groups of feeling ire respo! le for 
nodifying physiol | state Joy 
sorrow, love, anger, hatred. resentment. 


nable of pro 


ducing noteworthy effect It is rather 


the emo 


tional tension which predicates the 
morbid effects 
Every intelligent person, however 


little his knowledge about physiological 


University Med ( ege, New ] \ 
A; 
== = 3 


na sychological tunctlonin rece 


nize Line Cit ittionship between 


mind and body one person learns trom 


repeated experience that his own reac- 


I 


tion to anxiety is loss of appetite, while 
and 
that 


while 


to anger it is one of facial palot 


sweating One individual knows 
nis reaction to tear is vomiting 
another responds by trequency of urina 
Each 
own pattern ol 
states. The adult 


this specific pattern may have had its 


tion person seems to have his 


reaction to emotional 


seldom realizes that 


origin in infancy (and possibly in fetal 
life) and that the baby and child are 
even more susceptible to emotional in- 
fluence than the full-grown person. It 


is the purpose of this paper to empha- 


size the impressibility of the infant and 
young child to emotional influences and 
to suggest measures of child care which 
will enhance opportunities for healthy 
growth and optimal nutrition. 

The educator, physician, nutritionist, 
and the nurse working with infants and 
children, and especially parents, are in 
positions which lend themselves to care- 
ful and detailed long-term observations 
and study of growth and development, 
permitting appraisal of influences which 
help or hinder such processes. From 
reports of long-term studies of the de- 
velopment of children and from clinical 
observations in pediatric and psychiatric 
practice it is evident that feeding is the 
focus of the first emotional relationship 
between mother and child, and that the 
prenatal, neonatal, and later infancy 
periods are critical times for the indi- 
vidual, not only in terms of his nutri- 
tion, but in general well-being as well. 

THE NEW-BORN PERIOD 

The pediatrician in his practice re- 
peatedly sees instances where failure to 
institute a good feeding pattern soon 
after birth continues to disturb baby 
and parent not only in eating, digesting, 
in the 


and eliminating, but areas of 


sleeping and general behavior as well. 
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then 


discouraging to find 


ysicla s and nurses empi 
the Importance ol good prenatal 
but consider it satisfactory if th 
nant woman is cared for in tern 
her health diet 


equal attention to her attitudes a 


and without pa 
infant care, espec lally feeding, and 
psychological preparation for nu 
and detailed breast and nipple 
receive little or no attention. 

Che older pediatrician, and mor 
cently the child psychiatrist, recogr 
the 
psychological as well as nutritional 
fluence. The mother who 
nurse her baby and is physically 
to do so realizes that the processé 
nutrition function smoothly becaus 
has enough milk to satisfy her bal 


value of breast feeding for 


want 


appetite and because she is able to 
calm and happy while nursing h 
The baby is satisfied because his hung: 


pains are relieved and because the afi 
tionate cuddling and sucking satis! 
tion put him at ease, and even hay 
soporific effect so that food digest 
and absorption proceed smoothly 
uneventfully. The bottle fed baby n 
also have these benefits of a good st 
in life if his mother imitates caret 
the techniques of good breast feeding 
Attitudes in the mother and th 
attending medical and nursing perso! 
nel, therefore, constitute the fir 
psychological influences on nutrition of 
the child. If for some reason the new 
born is unable to be satisfactorily fed 
disequilibriums of nutrition rapid 
follow which may produce severe s\ 
temic effects such as weight loss, de 
hydration, and diarrhea. Needless 
say, such and their mothe: 
cannot be either happy or secure a! 
each becomes irritable, tense, anxiou 
and may have lo! 


babies 


sleeps poorly, 
periods of crying. 

As the problems of early feeding ar 
corrected, improvement will be reflect 
in a return to health, good nutritior 


NUTRITION OF CHILDREN 


os Ol well-being, espe 
ttention is not focused solely on 
escription and eating The new 
od thus constitutes a period 


tial danger to physical and 
il health 


feeding 


If weathered success 


iuse practices are 


} 


ed by an understanding and 


ther who has insight into the 


f her child, there will result a 
hip between them which will 
wrtive to both at future times 


ess, and the feeding processes will 
e a matrix for healthy develop- 
ot only in nutrition but in sleep 
and social 


ning, and motor 


pment. 


THREE TO SIX 
MONTHS 


ST SOLID FOOD 
new-born period is only the first 
eral phases when aggregations of 
ms in child rearing and develop- 
present themselves. The age of 
rst 3 to 6 months is recognized by 
pediatrician as another vulnerable 
in the life of the healthy baby 
psychological states seem 

to influence eating, feeding, and 
tion. This is the time for intro- 
g solid foods. The mother who is 
erned only with caloric values and 
intake soon learns from the re- 
nce of her child that the techniques 
ffering him foods are as important 
constituents of the 


espe- 


the chemical 
Force of an active or passive 

ty by the mother will stimulate 
resistance, and anger, and result 
ttle new food being ingested and 
ibly much food being ejected. 
isis on “ training a child to eat ”’ 

to provoke disinterest in food 

iting, while calm experimentation 

the individual baby is ready for 

new growth experience will bring 


os of satisfactions in achievement 
and wonderment and delight to 
other, and again the bond in 
child relationship is strengthened 


t 1 Ol leeding chang 
WEANING AND OVEREATIN( 
Although emancipatiol the niant 

from his parents is a gradual and 
progressive period beginning at birth 
the signs of struggle incident to treeing 
the organism fro mother ties first 
become strongly evident in the period 


Oot weaning irom breast and bottle Phe 


ideal time of weaning is when the infant 
nutritionally 


like all 


rowth, this one may be 


is ready for it, not only 


but also psychologically, and, 


best by 


periods of his 
delineated distinguishing char 
in emotional, personal and 


social, and motor development rather 


acteristics 


than by chronological measurement 


At the time of weaning from breast 
and bottle, which is some time near the 
end of the first year of life or well into 


the second year, physical and psycho 
logical changes are extensive; emo- 


tionally the individual is no longer a 
little baby nor is he much of a child: 
sort of No-Man’s-Land of 


Psychologically he is still 


he is in a 
Babyhood. 
very dependent upon his mother, yet 
he fights her for independence, and his 
daytime activity is frequently chara 
terized by vacillations between being a 
tiny baby and a miniature adult. It is 
in this period, as in the later puberty 
and adolescence, that often we see food 
used as the symbol of emotions, anc 
eating endowed with rich fantasy for 
mation. For example, food offered by 
a mother to a child in distress is fre 
quently accepted and found comforting 
by him since it appears as part of the 
mother herself; pattern of 
bringing relief to a child may have bee: 
started in early infancy without thr 


such a 


production of noticeable changes in 


nutrition. It may become a habit at any 


time of childhood and adolescence, often 
arrived at quite accidentally and spon 
taneously when the individual finds ease 
+} 


ment of anxiety by 


he taking of food. , 


hy 


» 
» 


when the 


long 


(Changes in nutrition result 
emotional dysfunction of 


standing and when such a child becomes 


a chronic overeater. oo olten obesity 
brought about in this manner is con- 
tributed to by lessened physi il exer- 
cise when the child withdraws from 
activity because of his feelings of 


unhappiness 

At any period of change in a child’s 
life, whether it be at a time of under- 
going a new experience such as starting 
chool or adjusting to the birth of a 
ibling, food may be demanded as as- 
parental support and affec- 


child 


infre- 


surance oft 


tion In the life of the average 


his need for such assurance is 
quent and of short duration and little 
change in the 


results. But again where the individual 


state of his nutrition 


feels more or less constantly in need 
of proof of parental love and where his 
feelings of anxiety, unhappiness, and 
insecurity are deep set and chronic and 
stimulate him to eat too much and too 
nutrition may 
Similarly, 


an aggressive attitude on the part of 


often, an imbalance of 


become manifest as obesity. 


an oversolicitous and anxious mother 
of a child who is convalescent from 
illness, forcing him to eat will often 


lead to a distaste for food and terminate 
in prolonged anorexia and malnutrition. 
GUIDANCE FOR THE WELL CHILD 

It is inevitable that the stresses and 
strains of normal growth cause prob- 
lems in the life of every child and in 
his relationship with his parents. Some 
of these problems and the age periods 
occurrence have been cited 
above. To the members of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association the im- 
portant consideration is, “What may 
be done to insure a minimum of these 


of usual 


problems, to prevent the occurrence of 
severe, prolonged, and recurrent diffi- 
culties, not only in nutrition, but in 


other aspects of development, behavior 
and personal-soc ial relationships? 
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After much retlection of this 
tion, it appears to the experi 


pediatrician that care of the m 
before the baby’s birth is most 
portant and that this care should 
the type described previously; and 
that the care of the well baby at 
and regularly thereafter for the | 
and 4 years of his life is obligat 
insure the promotion of health ai 


prevention of maladjustments. 


baby care in private practice Ol 
thus cornerstone in 
foundation of good health. Loo 
the well baby clinic is staffed by 


who are 


constitutes a 


siclans and nurses 
perienced in the care of childre: 
fact, they are deliberately appoint: 
such positions because it is erron 
believed that they 
well babies and that the duties oi 


should 


can do no har 


more experienced 
reserved for the care of 
because this demands mature judg 


person 


sick chi 


There can be no disagreement wit! 
latter supposition but it is inc 
shortsighted, and harmful to thin! 
the care of the healthy baby do 
require the supervision of persons 
good judgment and a vast stor 
knowledge and experience. ‘The 
baby clinic to function as a go 
strument of preventive medicin 
mental health should staffe: 
people with excellent training in | 
who have themselves be 
mature in their personal develop 
and their professional thinking so 


trics, 


they are eager to seek out and 

about the facts of normal growth 
development and are as stimulat 
contact with healthy babies and 

dren and their parents as they ar 
the most dramatic pathology in 
sick. 

The time for and ex 
nation in the well baby service n 
be ample for each physician or his nu 
associate to listen in a careful 
reasonably unhurried manner to 


interview 


— 


NUTRITION 
ry 
aiscuss progress OTF I il 
narent, and to answer! his o1 
erous questions about iIntal 


ental health, and feelings and 
es ot parent ind child, not 


of food and eating but of all 


“ds Such an interview Cal 
ied out In 10 or ever 


The exact time will vary with 


Casiol and cannot 
} 
Sulfice to say that a period ol! 
e than 60 minutes and som 


between 45 minutes and 1 hou 
ent will prove satisfactory in 
tances. An objection may im 
be raised by the personnel 
ial well baby clinic that this 
ich time, that there are too 
itients per physician for each 
ven so much consideration: and 
much time is not needed anyway 
wasteful since the “‘ giving of ad 
ut feeding ’’ can be done in a 
inutes to any intelligent mother 


Al 


erience has demonstrated tl 
the first and second visit with a 
and her new baby less time will 
iired since the mother will have 
questions to ask because, through 
iclan’s relationship with het 
he child and his previous assist- 
them, many queries will hav 
inticipated and many pl yblems 
nted It cannot be too strongl) 
ized that the care of an infant 
well baby clinic consist of more 
clving advice about fee ling 
it whenever a patient consults 
cian there is set up an inter 
relationship which consists of 


in the asking for and giving of 


ibout anything Chis inter- 

relationship has Do ibilities 
chological growth in mother a 
which may influence great 


in personality 


sician empha Is on cont 


time and too 


physician and nurs¢ 


physiological 


1) vchonath los 


3 
vhnere | 
ii 
] } ‘ 
pnysioliogical and ! ! 
et a the P} 
| irent ire 
each has different fee] 
ether tf ‘ 
the infant, wl 
ailterent 
While the t 

the di fy 

ire I let ‘ 
the reasor for meet 

In tact, whe t! e the 
Too n cl int ry il 
so that the parent lea‘ 
ence a cont! e wit ela 
tionship to the phi veake 

ful must see a humal ell 
vidual in relation t ther human be 
ings, and if the pe iritie f earl 
life relati re ted 
safecuarded evelopment f 

nical med ne | rena 

1] ‘ 41 = 
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Accident Prevention— 
An Essential Public Health Service 


Program Developed by Subcommittee on Accident Preventi 


Committee on Administrative Practice, 
American Public Health Association 


S a cause of death, accidents rank 
A fifth in the United States, ex- 
ceeded only by heart disease, cancer, 
cerebral hemorrhage, and nephritis. In 
age groups 2 to 28, accidents rank first. 
In 1944, according to the National 
Safety Council, they were responsible 
for 94,000 fatalities and an estimated 
10 million disabling injuries. 

Recognizing the vital part which or- 
ganized accident prevention activities 
can play in reducing mortality and mor- 
bidity, the Committee on Administra- 
tive Practice has created a Subcom- 
mittee on Accident Prevention. Since 
1942 this group has explored the field 
of accident prevention, giving special 
attention to the part which public 
health agencies are now playing in this 
field. 

The subcommittee has found that 
rather well developed organized activi- 
ties leading to the prevention of indus- 
trial and traffic accidents have been 
undertaken by official and nonofficial 
agencies. It is noted, however, that in- 
sufficent organized attention has been 
given to the prevention of home acci- 
dents. These accidents alone repre- 
sent the ninth cause of death in this 
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country, and were responsible 
for 30,500 fatalities, one-third 
accidental deaths; and an estimat 
million disabling injuries, about | 
all such injuries 

The subcommittee believes that 
prevention of home accidents repre 
one of the major untilled fields of p 
health. It further feels that p 
health agencies, particularly ofl 
health departments, are in a very 
vantageous position and are prol 
best equipped among public agenci« 
undertake active leadership and 


velop organized approaches to the 


vention of home accidents. 
agencies have well developed ed 
tional techniques and existing home 
community contacts through a prot 
sional staff, which make them pe 
liarly suitable for activities in 
field. In all probability deaths fr 
accidents lend themselves to cont 
more fully than do any of the 
leading causes of death. 

A study of the manner in which a 
dent prevention engages the attent 
of state health organizations has be 
made by the subcommittee and | 
lished by the American Public Hi 
Association.* Five state health 
ganizations, namely New York, M 
nesota, New Jersey, Illinois, and K 


* Accident Prevention Enga the Att 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


and local health depart 


n asked by the com 


to outline their past and current itis 


in accident prevention. Fro Bure 


f data assembled, the following 


been reached. 


coopera 


ind frequently through nursing 


irtment participation in it. There 
for suggestions and 


epartments can 


d upon its study, therefore, the 
mmittee presents a brief review of 
ind of activities which should be 

ertaken by official health agencies 
bring about an effective working 
aimed toward the prevention of 
review refers 


It is the opinion of the sub- 
mittee, however, that county and 
te health departments are in a unique 
i stimulate home 
ty progress by local health depart- 
ts, but to undertake county and 
te-wide activities with the same basic 

tives in view. 


INTEGRATION 


ped most effectively by health de- 
rtments if integrated with existing 
ational and other activities of the 
In many instances, such 
be effected in the 
tine of the following divisions: 


About 3 I 
7. Indust HH 
the vhol 7 FACT AL DATA 
gards actual or There is need ol more 
ome accident logical study of the home accicd 
lem, as a basis for the development 
ork is bei . : he 
eliective preventive ipproache 
studies, particularly when conducte 
a specific locality, should indicate the 
awareness of the importance ot accidents a i Cause 
the logic of mortality and morbidity and should 
provide pertinent data for use in tl 


preventive program of the area 
ting safet Considerable information is usually 
available through vital statistics chan 
nels. It will, however, require add 
tional analysis and interpretation In 
general, there is very little, if any, 
existing | rocedure for the reps rting al d 
study of nonfatal home accident \) 
exploration into the field of hospital 
morbidity records and a consideration 
ee feeel of the need of spot surveys and com 
munity-wide studies will be necessary) 
in order to obtain a comprehensive idea 
of the morbidity aspects of home acci 
dents. It seems logical that health de 
partments, in collaboration with safety 
agencies, will need to develop standard 
forms for the reporting of fatal and 
nonfatal home accidents, comparable 
to those utilized for the reporting of 
traffic and industrial accidents 
can be de- 
PERSONNEL TRAINING 

In order that the health department 
personnel, including nurses, inspectors 
health educators, and others who come 
in close contact with the public, may be 
fully conversant with the cause of home 
accidents and proper preventive me 
ures, a special home safety in-service 
course may be desirable In other in 
stances, home safety may be integrated 
effectively with in-service health train- 


1 
considerabk 
of the field a 
| vhich health d 
+} 
rily to activities o1 
lome safety activities 
Statisti 
c Health Nursing 
tary Inspection 
lealth Educatior 
Maternal ind Chil Healt] 


\ manual based on a recent 


nv Courses 


Home Safety In-Service ( 


ourse con- 
ducted by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, is being prepared and 


will be published and distributed by the 
National Safety Council 


DIRECT CONTACT THROUGH HEALTH 


DEPARTMENT PERSONNEI 


systematk plan of education 


through personal contacts by nurses, 
inspectors, and others will prove an 
effective means of stimulating personal 
interest in home safety Such a plan 
may include the health department em 
ploye s observations of unsafe condi- 
tions and practices and his constructive 
comment regarding proper preventive 
measures. It may also include the en- 
couragement of home inspections and 
the distribution of inspection blanks 
booklets, In addition, home visits 
afford an opportunity for the health 
department employee to note hazardous 


conditions beyond the control of the 


etc. 


resident and to report such conditions 
to the proper city departments. 
DIRECT CONTACTS THROUGH OTHER 
AGENCIES 
The health department is in a posi- 
tion to encourage local medical societies, 
visiting nurse associations, social service 
other 


direct contact with the home to stimu- 


agencies, and groups having 


late physicians and other professional 
personnel to emphasize accident preven 
tion in their home contacts. In many 
areas the health department may con- 
it desirable to take the initiative 
in organizing a planning committee of 
such groups 


GENERAI 
Many 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


will find 


health departments 


PuspLic HEALTH 

it advantageous to use accepted 
ures of general public education i: 
prog 
These activities may supplement « 


nection with home safety 


integrated with health education 


tivities. They will include, { 
ample: the conduct of neighb 
meetings; the d lopment of « 
home safety di 11 health 
department store windows, et 


showing of filn general d 


tion of literatur and 


poster 
preparation of news releases and 
items: the use of radio and other 
which 
tageously in the local community 
health 


aid 


ures can be developed 


department, with 


other 


appl 
Irom official and 
agencies might set up a well ro 
home accident control demonstrat 
a selected area of the city 
COOPERATION OF OTHER AGENCI 
In many instances the health di 
ment will be in a position to ir 
or aid in the development and cor 
of community-wide home safety 
cational programs, with the codper 
of other city authorities 
schools, police, fire, and building 
partments and with the codperati 


such a 


industrial, business, educational, 
and other nonofficial agencies inter 
in the subject. 
REGULATIONS AND ENFORCEM 
In coéperation with architect 
the 


ments of a city, the health depa 


building, fire, and police di 
is in a position to undertake a stud 
the need for additional regulatio1 

for 
these regulations with 
construction, design, and mainte 
of buildings used as residences 


the more effective enforcement 


respect I 
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Suggested Home Safety Activities’ 


( t stressing th rta 
iS an activit ( iit 
ind MaASIZIN i 
I > ( 
t 1 cluding home safet 
itional activities Ba 
report the committee pr 
rewith suggestions for oO 
developing an intee 
eru these ogestiol 
course ecogenized tl i 
which the fh It} 
department may conspi 
ilalize in accident preventic 
| 


bears a relation to the s 

nity and to the diversit 
in the departme: ti \ 
re the divisions of tl 
artment mentioned may not 
| communities or the worl ye 
be divided as indicated \ d analyses of } 
vy, the setup of the department ow throug! 


i 


y dictate a redistribution of "ouune flr 


inte 
ewhat arbitrary allocation ot 
ed 
as suggested. epared by the N 
HEALTH OFFICER nalyzin con 
the collection inalvsis ital ict 
home accident statisti to det the occurrence 
tance De obtal 
preventive steps in th irca 
the home safety educational wor ce at , 
inityv ft determine vhat organi usual l 
irticipating and what additional some con ti 
n } 
needed n et 
nd promote a program f t employes 
ration of hom« atetv with tl A.P.HLA. Nat ‘ 
ent 
I WIRE 
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I BUI \l 
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REAI WHICH LICENSES BO 
HOUSES FOR CHILDREN 
OTHER FACILITIES 
Cooperate with the H musing B 
agencies in studying accidet 
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Nursing Records in Industry’ 
ANNA M. FILLMORE, R.N.. M.P.H. 


Nursing C 


i? lustri qi 


New 


ittention has been focused 
ne kinds ot records which 
kept by the industrial nurs 


been said about criteria 


| ra int 
I whici he 
! effectively 
ecord fits the bh ( 
nie every item if 
purpose, much ti 
ney re wasted What 


re wasteful than worker 


line for care while the nurs« 
eatment given to the preceding 
especially if the record will be 
tle, if at all, for improving th 
edical service Yet I have seen 
en \ more common waste in 


ill industrial dispensaries | 


the time the nurse spend 
ifter her hours on dut 
ve because she coul 


ie during her busy day 


e still many small d 
least, where the persons pla 
re rd system have apparently 


Ol meeting contingenc 
irise under the comps 
Such inadequate recordir 
is too record 
for cumulative individual 
rds are the cornerstone 
unseling lf a 


nurse lacks the knowledge 


reoisterec 


for health counseling, much 
icity for service better than 


nsultant, Vi 


ri 


ad 
\ ( 
yonsored 
Health Ass 
nt ( 
lided re 
nded 
] ords be kent 
cel as nterpret 
I be kept i 
( ind available f 
worker presents hi 
vhen the il 
rkers are deo 
records or cop 
ivailable to the 1 
tance be provided 
nurse s time may 
ecords ideq itt I 
types of record 
needed (1) 
dividual record, in 
f mination, clinical 
rection of remediabl] 
ibil \ entet 
ensation reco! im 
onthly ind nl 
inagvement 
Industrial nurses 1 
have more group st 
health records which 
me standardizat 
re keeping re 
ferent ways that it 
pare the health situa 
done in one plant W 
plant It is difficult 
statistics f indust: 


siting Nurse S 
\ 
At present 


( ntl i i whnok 

Wi nee re ‘ 

piant ( Variou S17 
Lyp of health problet 

Lacking these standard te 
the nurse ind isticia 
me mall industrial plas 


] ( lt | ‘ » 
own re ad 
\\ } 
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‘ 
W 
} 
( ‘ 
+} 
i 
t 
H t 
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I will discuss and illustrate each of 
these question briefly 

1. What are the legal requirements 
that must be met Our physicians and 
liability insurance company representa 
tives have been most helpful with this 
problem The one point we have had 
to emphasize to each of our nurses go 
ing into an industrial plant is the us 
of the 


when she 


word alleges” or states 


records the worker's own 
statement about how his accident oc- 
curred As our doctors pointed out to 
us, Omitting such a word implies that 
the nurse herself saw the accident and 
that the record is her own description 
of what she saw As a rule the informa 
tion she records is what the patient 


tells her 


Any of us working in industry knows 


profil 


in 
or 


Is Mm 


emergencies 


ill-being at 


nm 
} 
cor 
rtar 
hicl 
t 
the 


oF Pusiic Hi rH 
pre Tec ne wi 
tt il ¢ nce ol 
b will be ill le 
employe 
good descripti 
ist the ph { 
what treatment is necessar 
We have bee ew! 
iD the Int 
cree into individual record 
gram Of heaith co elng, 
workers might be disturbed 
revealed in court lo ove 
we try to keep all social da 
i patient on a separate blu 
ren ver IT } i re 
ir The disadvant 
edure are oby 
For burt 
1 the records be u 
eems to me the most impor 
tion on the list and the or 
no ramification It 
nswered before an‘ tem besi 
required by law is_ include 
ecord yvstem Some of the 
es of records are: 
rove 
n ich 1 ven t I 
I in hi health 
I have already mention¢e 
n int mav be unimportant 
n= so clearly demonstrate 
ted mplaint of th Same 
1 good deal The pattern ot 1 
cidents for anv individual—ofter 
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ine 
— dents art 
e third question which we this plant the ( ( 
irselves in formulating our work with th 
tem was What methods wi Graph 3 shov 
ury out the various pur- the rate al 
ur records? Satety workers ndustrial illness« 
veloped interesting methods fo f the minor ill: 
cidents. Examples of sucl lost time 
ire the frequen¢ vy and severity It is too 
indices based on man-hou onificance the medk evel 
Other methods are the in graph 4 will be | 
f accidents by type, ana used it to predict enteel 
atiol department and time plant with 80 per c 
nce i number of veat He tinds it 
Gafafer’s * use of the disability parallels the ceneral state of illne 
nd frequency rates per 1, the community but the peal Upp 
in studying absenteeism is sooner. This he thin! because sicl 
ethod of using industrial people visit the disper iry earlier than 
We have combined both Di they do the private physicia ind 
ideas and Dr. Fulton’s in _ clinics 
ut some simple methods for Chart 3 shows these same rates { 
he following conditions in our a small steel plant. Women and men 
employees are about equal Many of 
visits to the dispensary the women are doing men’s worl Yet 
of industrial accidents the general patterns in the gt i h 
nt of non-industrial illness the othe plant hold true 
ity rate or index for non 4. The fourth question which we 
asked ourselves Wa 
irts will illustrate these rates: keep ours 
nt A is a radium dial-painting varied grou; f my 
ibout 600 workers, mostly understand? Thi ne of 
men. The rate of visits to the difficult probler the he 
for women in this plant was done in different plant iri 
han for any other plant we variation seems necessa f the 
it it still follows the general of the particular pl 
found in our other plants of plant management, work ind 
rates for men _ fluctuated physicians are to be met Repeats 
because the number of male em we have met as a 
is so small. We questioned terminology and to « ird all it 
the rates for males in this the reports that are not proving usef 
the graphs. I am _ showing Last winter we added a detailed mar 
you because they follow the of instructions for the use of ea 
pattern for male rates found in record form which even the more ex 
her plants also. The rate for perienced nurses have found helpful 
to the dispensary for women is 5. Our fifth question relates to 
tently higher than that for men. simple devices which we might u 
ph 2 on Chart II illustrates the save time, improve accuracy. and in 


y for men to have a higher rate rease the uses to which the record 
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NURSING IN INDUSTRY 


t. One of the first demands nurse was sc: 


Dp was for a set of more or 


lardized abbreviations which 


ed in recording. Weagreed of the nurs 
st and it has proved areal of the 


necessary 


lants where small finger in- records is di 
lreque nt we usé a hand stamp As all ol 
es a great deal of time We even 9] te 


tamps unnecessary, as all im- looms big 

reign bodies in eyes are im- forms wherev 
sent to ophthalmologists out- too small to 
lants We use the 


ive talked of coding our 
ders, especially those which 
requently used, such as minor 
advice about rest or pre- 
nfections. One of our nurses 
uch a code now I do not 
ther it will prove practical or 


h and seventh questions ind 
h clerical help will the nurse - 
| What is the plant willing to eas 
forms and equipment? were , 
mply answered for us. In 


plants clerical help for the 


Ss time a 


statistical a1 
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must plan our records 
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ilar lett 
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others need study by 
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Destruction of Water-borne Cysts of 
Entamoeba Histolytica by 


Synthetic Detergents 


+ 


GORDON M. FAIR, F.A.P.H.A., SHIH LU CHANG, 
MARGERY P. TAYLOR, ano 
MARGARET A. WINEMAN 
Laboratory of Sanitary Engineering, Graduate School of Engineering, a 
of Public Health, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Oy the pathogenic organisms whose 
transmission by water has been 
established, the cysts of Entamoeba his- 


tolytica are apparently the most re- 


sistant to destruction by the chemical 
that are in general use 


reaction of 


disinfectants 
today. The these cells to 
the newer 
gents and their possible use in water 


group of synthetic deter- 


disinfection are, therefore, of interest. 

The synthetic detergents are organic 
compounds of relatively large molecu- 
lar size. Although they exhibit hydro- 
phobic properties, they are soluble in 
water. Since the cohesive force between 
these 
than their intermolecular cohesive force, 
they tension of the 


water and tend to concentrate at liquid- 


substances and water is greater 


lower the surface 
liquid, liquid-solid, and liquid-gas in- 
Hence they are also known 
as surface-active agents, surface tension 
The 
synthetic detergents are classified as 
neutral, cationic, or anionic detergents, 
depending upon whether they are un- 


terfaces. 


depressants, and wetting agents. 


dissociated, dissociated with cationic 

* Pre 1 be the I ee Section of the 
Ame Put Hea A ation at the Seventy- 
third A Meeti New York, N October 
4, 1944 


hydrophobic radicles, or di 
with anionic hydrophobic radi 
Hexylresorcinol is 
ample of a neutral detergent; t 
quaternary ammonium or py 
compounds are 
detergents: 


spec tively. 


representative 
cationic and the 
salts of the sulfated or sulfonate 
acids or alcohols are exan 
anionic detergents. 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 
The methods of producing 
E. histolytica, preparing cyst-| 
water, collecting from 
water, and determining the vial 
the recovered cysts are desc 
previous communications fr 
laboratory.':* The detergents 
are listed in the following sched 
In testing the cysticidal efficie: 
these substances, dosages were 
for fluid preparations, on the per 
of active ingredient indicated 
manufacturer and, for solid p 
tions, on the weight of the 
without reference to its moistu 


cysts 


* Most of these substances were 
the courtesy of their manufacturer 
detergents were obtained throug ‘ 
Dr R | Dubos of the Harvard Mé 
others were purchased in the open marke 


k the Office of 
S fic Resea D 
[228] 


WATER-BORNE CysTS 


Name 
Che nil ul otru ire ‘7 
Cetyl pyridinium bromid I | D & 
Ci 
Kw ( ( 
Oc] Lau | dimethy! benzy! ammoniur l N ( 
chloride 
Cet pyridinium cl I Wm. 8S. M ( 
\ l to 18 ( ethyl ( ( 
I | ammonium < id 
kK Cetyl dimeth ber l imoni 1 No! & H ( 
chloride 
Alkyl dimethyl be 1 ammonium W ( ( 
chloride 
Decar ene I I LD Net & 
ammonium bromide Ce ul 
Diisobutylphenoxyethoxyvetl 1 & H ( i 
( net | ber i nol 
chloride 
} I ryl pyridinium iodide En ( 
cinol 1-n-Hexyl-2 I 3 & D 
O1 Dioctyl ester of s 1s \ Cya & Cl 
icid 
» n thy] I ( xX ( ( 
decany! sulfate por 
Triethanolaming f ( & Che ( 
7-ethyl methy! pr 


Fixanol was a\ iilable to us only 


ide paste of 


undetermined 
ind the amounts of active in- 
actually applied are probably 


than those reported in this 


t of water was treated in each 
Uniform distribution of the 
was secured by placing the 
water in a shaking machine. 
H of the treated water was con- 
with one-fifth molar paosphate 
nd citric or acetic acid. 
cysts that had been exposed 
fection were freed of detergents 
eated centrifuging and washing 
tilled water. Later, the anionic 
Aerosol-OT, which itself is 
ticidal in required amounts, was 
neutralize the cysticidal ac- 
the cationic detergents. 


The tests selected were designed to 
give information on the cysticidal 
effic lency ol detergent as influenced 
the nature and composition of th 
detergent, the density of the cysts, the 
pH of the treated water, ind the 
presence of su pended organic soli 


proteins, and phospholipid 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The cysticidal dosages observed foi 
fourteen synthetic detergents are re 
corded in Table 1. The results show 
the superiority of certain of the cationi: 
detergents over the neutral and anioni 
substances that were submitted to test 
At the same time the table suggest 
that the effectiveness of any one com 
pound is widely variable. The most 
successful cationic detergents tested 
were effective in one-third to one-fifth 


Ta I 
( idal D Synt/ Det 
( per ml 
{ 
K 
l 
Hya 
I 
ri 
12. Ar O1 
13. Te 
14 +1 
I H 
unged | 
the concentration required for the 


neutral detergent, Hexylresorcinol, while 


the anionic detergents tested were not 
cysticidal in the concentrations ex 
amined Che relative efficiency of the 


cationic detergents tested can be gaged 
from a comparison with similarly effec 
tive concentrations of gaseous chlorine.! 


lie 


' approximately at 3 p.p.m., 
p.p.m., and 1 p.p.m. for contact perio Is 
of 15 min., 30 min., and 120 min. re- 


spectively.’ Required concentrations 
therefore, are about 


In comparison with 


of the detergents, 
ten times as great 
halazone, however, they are only about 


rgents in Tap Water ( Lini? 
it 23 to 25°C 

except Hex 
twice as great on a_ weight 
Within the limitations of the 
appears that the cysticidal d 
the best cationic detergents w 


duced by about 30 per cent ea 
the length of the pel 
doubled. The response of Hey 
cinol was less marked. 


contact 


rhe increase of dosage requ 
with cyst density is recorded in 


for the two cationic detergents 


and Sapamine and for the 
detergent Hexylresorcinol 
It appears from this table 


required increase in dosage is 


TABLI 
( ticidal Dosages of Three Detergents in Tap Water Containing 
Increasing Numbers of Cysts at about 25°C 
\ D >.p.m.) for Stated Contact Peri 
D Vater 
70 3 45 
Sana 5 20 
45- 6S 40- 5S 35 
60~ 80 75 25— 45 
11. Hexylresorcinol 50- 75 50 50 
80-1 60— 80 60— 80 
500 05-1270 80-1 


see footnote to Table 1 


For pH values 


Ci 
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per cent for each doubling 
as the more 
are 


ensities in so far 
detergents 
the 

For the 
Hexylresorcinol this increase 


ition 
[This is 
hlorin 


con- 
same as for 
more 
elow 2( per cent. 

en-ion concentration, as shown 
but little, if 


tests conducted on 


exerted any 
effect in 
Sapamine, Hexylresorcinol, and 
+] The somewhat 
of Fixanol at the neutral 


not shared by Sapamine. 


greater 


fect of three types of foreign 
es In water on the disinfecting 


Fixanol recorded in 


Tal 
I F nol in Tap Wat 
imou igar Agar, { 


f the substances chosen is 
present in natural waters. 
ound agar agar was selected 


sent suspended organic matter. 
vn in Table 4, the cysticidal 


W ATER-BORNI 


required to destroy the cysts, though 
not large, are 


(Cysts 231 


dosage of Fixanol: was not changed 
nificantly even by 2 p.m f tl 
foreign substance Phi in el 


couraging fact, because chlorine and 


compounds are greatly reduced 

ern lency by the chlorine demand 
exerted by organic matter Ego al 
bumen and lecithin* were added in 
certain tests in order to measure the 


effect of proteins and phospholipids 


detergents and with view to tl 


shedding light on the mecha 
cyst destruction, a matter not discu 


in this paper. One of these group 


compounds had been reported 


being acted upon by the detergent 
Table 4 supports these observation 


since the increased « re of Fixanol 


significantly different 


I 2 
ul é f Four I f ut Varying pH Valu t Tap Water ¢ 
( ; per it ; 
I } 
er ¢ Linin ( ber mil Var 
mien ” ] 
I H. C. Mark the | | 


from the ar t- that were effective in 
the absencu foreign substances. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Of the synthetic detergents studied, 
at least four of the cationic substances 
were found to be efficient cysticides, the 
single neutral detergent was somewhat 
less effective, and the three anionic 
detergents showed little promise. For 
the disinfection of drinking water, the 
cystic idal dosage of the best substances 
tested was about 30 p.p.m. for con- 
min., and the required 

about 1 
period was 

Detergent 


tact periods of | 
dosage was decreased to 
p-p-m. as the contact 
lencthened to two hours 
requirement became greater as the 
density of the cysts to be killed was 
concentfra- 


Hydrogen-ion 


tion app ired to have little intluencs 


increa ed 


on the cysticidal activity of most of 

the dk tergent examined and the 

presence of suspended organic matter, 


too, was of low significance 


The detergent ind li infecting 
properti NOSSE sed ny the se new 
come! to the field of sanitation sug- 


gest the exploration of their possibk 
usefulness for a number of purposes 
other than water disinfection, among 
them: (1) the sanitation of 


eating 


fish: (3) the cleansing and disinf 
of contaminated vegetables al 
that are to be consumed raw 
clean ing and 
mains: (5) the 
filters: 
in trickling filters. 


detergents, therefore, are many 
containing one of these substa 
the smallest effective doses 
corded as cysticidal, on the ot! 


has a tendency to foam whe 


pearance and general slimines 
water elicit unsatisfactory 
responses. 
lack of information on the phy 
effects that the synthetic deterge! 


matters are fully explored, u 
synthetic dé tergents for the dis 


of drinkin 
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utensils: (2) the safeguarding 


disinfection 
| cleansing 
and (6) the control of / 


Findings in favor of the 


The resulting suges 


More important st 


1an beings. Unt 


On nul 


] 


o water must 
main in the experimental sti 
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Value of Typing Meningococci’ 


SARA E. BRANHAM, Pu.D., M.D., F.A.P.H.A. 
r Bacteriologist, U. S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md 


resent war has brought sudden The year 1943 saw highe 
| es to most laboratories. An dence of meningococcus inf eve 
certain kinds of routine, a known: 17,974 reported case 

hortage, and a curtailment pared with the next h t cidence 
es and materials have made f 10,551 in 1 } 


yn of work and reévaluation during 


necessary in most places. ratio of approximately 18 to 1 ! 
been no room in the high those years. Che number reported for 
gram of today for proce- the first six months of 1944 was 11 2 
ibtful value Should the which is a higher re he 
eningococci be included? corre sponding period ot 194 
cci have been typed for Thus it seems that tl is a very 
First in 1909, Dopter appropriate time to « the qu 
il differences among the tion as to how mucl e and ly 
lied by him, and he sepa hould be siven to the en ccus 
into the meningococcus and cultures that come int the routine 
eningococcus. Martha Woll- laboratory, when they should | re- 
this country soon confirmed ferred to research laboratories ind 
itions. whether or not there are time \ n it 
e manv laboratories that be- is unnecessary to do anvthing at all 


at that time with them. 
Many small, over-busy, scantily 
make cul- 


meningococci 
been typing them ever since, 
equipped laboratories nevel 
irom cases of meningit! \ 
spinal fluid 


mav constitute the only evidence tor 
I In the oreater 


the newer classifications as 


ve been developed and con- tures 


materially to the increasing Gram-stained smear f 
e of these microdrganisms 
boratories, knowing what has meningococcus infectir 
ned, will, no doubt, continue to number 
and the organisms dentified as 


f localities cultures are made 


ningococci. 


are many other laborat« ries nie ningococci by ferment ition reactions 


and agglutination with polyvalent 
serum. In most large and well equipped 
laboratories the se rologi il group of the 
meningococcus is determined. How far 
is it important to go? In order to 
answer this question satisfactorily it 


others: What 


ive never typed meningococci 
e days of crowded programs su h 
ries will not take on new pro- 
unless they are convinced that 
| for them is urgent. 


will be necessary to as! 


e the Laboratory Section of the has been gained by typing meningococci 
Meeting in New York, N. Y., October im the past? What does typing do for 
us now? How useful can it be in the 
gics Control Laboratory Na nal 
lth future? 
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Nearly all of our knowledge of 
meningococci has been gained through 
Beginning 35 years ago with 
of what he 


typing. 

Dopter Ss 
termed the parameningococcus””’ as 
distinct from the ‘“‘ meningococcus,”’ on 
through World War I, with the A, B, 
C, D® classification of the French and 
the I, II, III, and IV types of Gordon 
and Murray,* as well as the I and II 


recognition 


grouping of many other British work- 
ers,”-'' thousands of strains of meningo- 
More than 

our own 


cocci have been typed 
2.000 
laboratory. 

First let us examine the epidemio- 
knowledge gained from such 
routine studies. We found that 
there are two main groups of meningo- 


have been done in 


logic al 
have 


cocci which have a different significance: 
Group I seems to be responsible for 
'2, 15° sporadic cases are apt 


There is ap- 


epidemics 
to be due to Group LI. 
parently a fairly constant incidence of 
sporadic cases due to Group II, and at 
intervals of approximately 8-12 years ™ 
epidemic waves due to Group I are apt 
to occur. These epidemic waves are 
superimposed upon the fairly constant 
sporadic level. During times of war, 
incidence of meningococcus infection is 
especially apt to increase and epidemics 
may occur off schedule. During recent 
years it has been possible to foresee 
periods of unusual incidence by the in- 
crease in the relative number of Group 
I strains sent in for typing, and to 
recognize that an outbreak was on the 
wane by an increased proportionate 
occurrence of Group II strains. 

There were nearly twice as many 
cases of meningococcus infection re- 
ported during 1943 as for any other 
year for which we have records; more 
than 90 per cent of these were found to 
be due to Group I strains. Two years 
ago most of the relatively few strains 
sent to us were of Group II. 

Group I meningococci can be dis- 
tinguished not only serologically but in 
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other also. 
against Group I does not protect a 


other groups, just as that p 


ways serum pre 


against other groups does not 
against Group I. 
Scherp and Rake 


There are ch 
differences. 
isolated and identified a carbo! 
from the 
seems responsible for the speci 


To a certain extent 


capsular substance 


the group. 
are clinical differences since low 
chronic septicemias, without m« 
involvement, are less frequently 
Group I strains than to those of 
II. Apparently Group II is 
whole, less invasive than Group 
A second important outgrow 


typing is the recognition of the 
tion of the serological group to t! 
rier state. It has long been rec: 
that a large number of people | 
ally harbor meningococci in_ the 
pharynx. Rake '® showed that tl 
dition may persist for 
meningococci from these chror 
riers are usually of Group II, 
some of them may be so “ rough 
nonspecific as to be untypable. 
are, as a rule, avirulent, as te 
mice, and a high 
carriers may be compatible wit! 
plete safety to contacts. 

Quite a different significance 1 
attached to the presence of Gr 
strains. These carriers are thou 
be seldom chronic. The strain 
bored by them are usually quit: 
cific, encapsulated, and often 
virulent. A few of these carrie 
constitute a very real menace. I! 
practical importance to recogniz 
differences among carriers. 

Another interesting, as well as 
able, outgrowth of routine typing 
recognition of new groups. Rec« 
well defined group of strains en 
from among those usually classi! 
Group II. The first report of 
strains was made by Cohen." 
are immunologically distinct, a! 


years 


incidence of 


4 


il 


ted, and are antigens. 
abundant II’s and 
nd in cases as well as in Car- 
When the clinical importance of 


as the usual 


up was recognized it became 


We have called it II alpha,** 


ly, following the precedent of 


rv to give it some specific desig- 


Ve 


who described alpha, beta, 


mma types among his para- 
wocci—our Group II. These 
ha strains are, however, not a 
within the Group II, as the 
logy may be interpreted by 

signify. They comprise an 


lent entity, the real position 
ficance of which have not yet 
urately determined. 

we have discussed epidemio- 
findings only. 
about 
no means all answered. Are all 


Our epidemio- 
questions meningococci 
cs due to Group I strains, or is 
ncidence that such has been the 
this country over the last 25 

There are reports that seasonal 
f Group II infections occur in 
lan and other parts of Africa 

the significance of this? Group 
ndoubtedly very heterogeneous 
thorough study of it from a sero- 
standpoint is badly 
ups, or types of special signifi- 
within the groups may be yet 
gnized. Group IV has been en- 
ered only a few times since 1929 


needed. 


it was very conspicuous. Its 
| and epidemiological significance, 
| as its serological relationships 
t well understood. There may be 
facts about Group I not yet 
Laboratories that have 
typed meningococci will continue 
so for these well as 


I ized. 


reasons as 
ratories which have not been 
med to typing 
ely, especially small ones with 
| programs and reduced per- 
feel that this is not the 


meningococci 


may 
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time to take on ch 1 cedures as 


part of their routine, for the epidemi 


logical reasons outlined above Under 
present-day conditior they woul 
think it desirable to type the relatively, 
few strains coming to them only if the 

felt that such typing had a definite 


bearing upon the treatment of t é 
individual 

For many years all cases of menit 
were treated just alike. Serum const 


Cases 


tuted the only specific therapy and all 


serum was polyvalent ryping wa 


long procedure involving two or thre 
days. lfa patient did not respond 
the serum, a different lot of seruw 


especially rich in antibodies 
particular 


This 


and was the only way in which typu 


menimngococcus 
was determined by agglutinatior 


meningococci bore direct relation to the 


treatment of a given cast Very litt! 
use was made of the knowledge gained 
by typing in treating the individu 


patient. If polyvalent serum were 
ing to be given anyway it is no wonder 
that many 
to handle only the most 
felt 


one ol 


small laboratorie , eq ipped 
essential pr 

that 
the 


cedures, have never typing 


meningococci was things 
necessary to do. 

This same point of view is held now 
in many places in regard to the cases 
treated with sulfonamides. If all are 


to receive these “ sulfa’ why 


spend time and effort in typing the 
There are 


drugs, 
meningococci involved? 
times and 
view is undoubtedly sound. For ex 
ample, in Army camps cases are apt 


circumstances when such a 


to occur in bunches, all due to the same 


strain. The patients will be young men 


in the most favorable and 
it will be only an exceptional case that 


does not respond to the sulfa drugs 


age group, 


used. In acute epidemics in institu- 


tions, school, or military establishments 
where one strain is presumably involved 
and the age group of those affected is 
overworked 


favorable, an laboratory 


staff justified in 


study of an individual case no further 


may be carrying its 


than a Gram-stained smear from spinal 
fluid. Although 


cedure is not 


such a limited pro- 


recommended, the neces- 
sity for it is recognized at times. Quite 


a different situation may be found in 


the civilian population, especially dur- 
between epidemics when 
These last 


may be due to a great variety of strains 


ing the years 


sporadic Cases aft the 


All meningococcl d not respond 


] 


alike either to sulfa drugs or to anti- 


serum As far as the sulfonamides are 


concerned this is an individual strain 


difference,-” and not a property of any 
serological group as a whole 
that is responsive to one sulfa drug 
is usually responsive to all: a strain 
that is resistant to one is 
all. Not 


due to drug resistant strat 


only do we meet se me cases 
of meningo 


but Oct isionall rain become 


pe le are 


tive, and there are sometimes 


cocci 
drug-fast, a few drug-sensi 


contra- 


indications to giving large amounts of 
sulfa drugs. especially in the very old, 
the very young, and in persons with 


liver or kidney damage, or with sensi- 


tive hematopoietic systems. In such 
instances specific antiserum may be an 


It is im- 


important adjunct in therapy 
portant to type meningococcl under any 
circumstance in which there is a possi- 
bility of using serum 

A brief discussion of serum may be 
appropriately included here. Different 
groups of meningococci are quite dis- 
tinct immunologically. Serum prepared 
for one group will not protect against 
another 
therefore, be 


meningococci of serological 


group. A 


specific for the group of meningococcus 


serum must, 
involved, or else adequately polyvalent. 
A polyvalent serum that has an ade- 
quately high antibody content for all 
groups is difficult 
make. It is especially hard to produce 


and expensive to 


a good titer for Group II. Monovalent 
sera, refined and concentrated, are far 
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simpler to produce, especially wher 


pared in rabbits. They are e 


mentally more effective, having 

a protective titer of 5 to 1 time 
of whole, polyvalent horse serum 
practical plan to follow, especia 
sporadic cases, is to type the met 
cocci involved and if the patient 
not respond to sulfonamides wit! 
hours, add an appropriate mot 

serum to the treatment. Since ve 
will need serum it should 
sible to 


cases 
build supplies 

1 specific for the ty 
volved and to store them at 


potent se! 
| state t 


neratures in a dried 


when the need for t 


Whether or not 


it is advisa 
the meningococci from all pati 
the sake of the 


knowledg¢ 


few cases in wl 


will be ipplie 
neutically is a questic n eacn tial 
must settle indivi 
velopment of monovalent, con 
und refined antiserum we have, 
first [ 


knowledge of the type of meni: 


. 
time, a means ol appli 
i i 


to the treatment of the pati 


the few patients in which thi 


tion is made, typing the st 


make the difference between 


death. 

It is possible that penicillir 
change this picture Recent 
indicate that it is very su 


in treating meningococcus infect 
until we are more 
about this we should not dis 
other agents. No _ penicillin-re 
strains of meningococcus have be 
ported thus far, but we have e1 
tered a penicillin-resistant gonoc 


However, 


During the present epidemic w 
meningococcus infection there has 
more typing better done than 


before. The Meningitis Com: 
* Since tl e was sé 
eningococcus belonging to Group II 
ceived from I e Arr i 
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ed all strains recovered in the of the meningocc : 
th those from cases and those result of typing and we ell v 
intensive carrier studies. This new and helpful inf lic 
n has accumulated a wealth ahead 
logical material 
meningococc! is much easiet I 
er than ever befor Labori 
n of agglutinins to separate 
I [Types I and IIT is w 
The Neufeld quell ng reac . 
ed rectly n spi ] 
treated ¢ rovided 
1 organisms present t 
] que lung re Lio! 
directly on spinal fluid 
{ tne very \ cul 
t 
I SO tar no cap 
vn on Group II cel 
e of Groups | I] 
| 0 ] nat I test cle 
yea y N ble ha 
ted the M ngiti 
for 1 with the chi 
) rb | 
ing sel n 
( he chicker 
to the I ening 
e tremendous injectio1 
them especial] eful 
il ) lig 
coopera of the b ] I 
Nat ial Institute of Hi 
ken the control of mening 
y sera s that denendable 
in be obtained. Minimum 
nts for typing serum have 
is much to be gained by 
| bet re With easie! 
hods available it would se¢ : 
esel Ul typing 
cocci l L Ce rable pI ce 
ill lab itories where such 
S practk ible | ich lab Bra 


necessarily decide thi 
tself. Most of ovr knowledg: 
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School of Public Health at Minnesota 


The regents of the 
Minn., have recently changed the status 
of the department of preventive medi- 
cine and public health to the School of 


Public Health. 


to give proper recognition to a depart- 


The change was made 


ment which has been for a number of 


years offering professional training in 
public health for physicians, engineers, 


and nurses, and more recently for 


Che School of Public 
Health will continue to function as an in- 
tegral part of the medical school and the 
university Division of Medical Sciences. 
A building program planned at the uni- 
versity eventually will include a sepa- 


health educators. 


University of 
Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 


rate unit for the School of Publi 

Gaylord W. Anderson, M.D 
sor and head of 
preventive medicine and publi 


the de part! 


on 


leave 


f 


absen 


Colonel, Medical Corps, 


as 


A 


United States, 


and chief of the 


of Medical Intelligence, Office 
Surgeon General, has been nam« 
tor of the new School of Publi 
In January, Dr. Haven Emers 


1) 


York, returned to the medical 


as visiting professor of publi 


to serve, according to present pl 


the year 1945. During the 


Dr. Anderson, Dr. Emerson has 


in a similar capacity. 


ri 


An Industrial Health Program for 
Federal Employees’ 
VERNE K. HARVEY, M.D. 


al Director, U 


VWodi 


United States Government is 
f the largest single employers 
in workers in the world. The 
ent has done much to stimulate 
ograms for workers in private 

The time is when 
establish a sound health pro- 


overdue 


its own employees. 
; caused an average loss of 10.2 
er employee in one large govern- 
department in 1942. The 
Association of Manufacturers 
it the installation of medical 
th programs in 234 industrial 
ments was accompanied by a 
cent reduction in absences due 
ness (other than occupational 
If this one federal depart- 
iid improve its illness record by 
per employee, more than 246,- 
in-days would be saved—the 
ent of 820 employees’ full-time 
for one year. 
hese days of man power short- 
» employer should be in a posi- 
ere he is hiring additional people 
ypen labor market simply because 
ses to put into effect a health 
m for his employees. Certainly, 
leral government, functioning in 
pacity of an employer, should 
n such a position. 

R.5257,7 now pending in Congress, 
enacted into law, give depart- 
nd agencies the authority, within 

1 before the 
an Public 


Annual 
44 


Industrial Hygiene Section 
Health Association at the 
Meeting in New York, N. Y., 


Civil Servi 


ice Commission, Washington, D. C 


the limits of their appropriations, to 


establish health programs for thei: 
workers. It reads as follows 
A BILL 
lo provide for health programs for G 
ment employees 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hou f 
Representatives of the United Stat of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for t! 
purpose of promoti ind maintainiz I 
physical and mental fitne of empl 
the Federal Government, the | is of dey 
ments and agencies, including Governn 
owned and controlled « pr il I 
thorized, within the 
made available therefor, to establish by « 
tract or otherwise health ms wl nw 
provide health services for employs 
their respective jurisdic I Pr I 
such health programs as are now being con 
ducted for Federal empl er may be ¢ 
tinued until Jun Th h 
services provided for Federal employe: I 
be established only upon recomn latic 
the Civil Service Commission after « 
tation with the P lic Health Servic 
shall be limited to ] treatments of mitt 
illnesses and dental conditions except ( 
ot emergency or ot! injury or illne i 
while in the performance of the employ 
duty in accordance with the Act of Septem! 
7, 1916, entitled “An Act to provide c mper 
sation for employees of the United States 


suffering injuries while ‘in the performance 


of their duties, and for other purpos« as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, ch 
15); (2) preemployment and other examina 
tions; (3) referral of employees to private 
physicians and dentist 1 (4) education 


relating to health 


and preventive programs 

including the alleviation of health hazard 
+H. R. 5257 was introd the 78th ¢ 

H. R. 284 is now ling in the 79th Cong 

H. R. 284 Se and June ‘ 

has bee ul J ; 
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WV e ¢ | ment the federal 
covernmen is brought light and 
accent ed a | r need of 
health | nt work- 

Phe federal vernment is an 
emplover, has a definite r ponsibility 


in meeting the health problems of gov- 
ernment workers These problems in 
most instance have been dealt with 


inadequately in the past in the various 


departments and agencies Although 
emergency rooms, under the supervisi n 
Ol graduate nurses have contributed in 
ome degree to increased efficiency of 
government employees they have not 
met the needs of federal employees, and 
the federal government is in the posi- 


tion of rendering services which fall 
far below those of private industry. No 
wency-wide legal authority has existed 
in government for furnishing federal 
employees with health programs such 
as those found in private employment. 

Providing health services to govern- 
ment employees is primarily a question 
of promoting and maintaining their 
physical and mental welfare. Savings 
result from reduction of occupational 
diseases, accident frequency, and ab- 
senteeism are directly related to the 
overall principle of maintaining and 
conserving human resources. In gov- 
ernment offices and shops, ample pro- 
vision has been made for the main- 
tenance of machinery and tools. There 
is a need for giving at least an equal 
amount of attention to the human 
beings who use the machinery and 
tools. 

The departments and agencies of the 
federal government are taking the lead 


in providing disabled veterans with 
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opportunities for employment 
will be faced with problems 


ment and postplacement adj 


veterans which will require 
iting fficials have health 
competent medical personnel 
for consultation 

The scope and standart 


programs should be consistent 


The physician in charge of 
eram should be the health 
the organization and should 
qualified in the field of indust 
icine. His responsibilities 
scope of his program would be 


into three main categories: 


Such a program would be 
plished through the following: 
I. Preventive servi 
\ Health examinations 


After illness 
4.To determine fitness for « 
issignment, separation cI 


duty, or retirement 
The purpose of health examil 


in an industrial health program 
eral employees is to aid in the j 


placement of workers in jobs tl 
perform efficiently without b 
hazard to themselves or others 
examinations should not be used 
tool for unjust exclusion or to 


the field of competition. 


i 
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enmeshed in procedure ; its proper 


function would be hindered and _ its 
purpose destroyed. 

The establishment of health programs 
for government workers would permit 


government agencies to conserve their 


human resources, as they now co! 
their inanimate 
be not only humanitarian but 
business,” it 


resources, and 


improve employee efficiency 


morale. 


Dr. Parran on Budgeting Nursing Resources 
o 


Speaking in favor of H R. 1284 and 
H. R. 1666, Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, on February 6 appeared before 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
othe 


geon 


fairs to discuss, among things, 


minimum nursing service for the civilian 
population, its relationship to military 
which the 


and the contribution 


Cadet Nurse Corps is making 


needs 
toward both military and civilian re- 
quirements for nurses 

Speaking in favor of the proposed 
draft of that 
the bill condemned as 
discriminatory in singling out this one 


nurses, Dr. Parran said 


was not to be 
profession for selective service, but 
rather that it gives merited recognition 
to the essentiality of the profession of 
nursing. 

“ Hospitals today are caring tor the largest 
number ot patie nts in thei h story, in spite 
of the fact that we have 
While 


drawn from hospital service 


no widespread epi 
nurses can be with 
there 


Army 


de mics 
is no large 
reservoir in this group The should 
not accept nurses who are occupying positions 
really essential There are two 
nurses in particular where great 
Public health depart- 
ments and visiting nurse associations employ 
approximately 21.000 nurses. None of them 
In fact, this figure represents 
Public health 
constitute the group 
health department employees 
health departments cannot 


many hospitals are 


which are 
groups ot 
damage may be done 


are over-staffed 
20 to 30 per cent vacancies 


largest single 


nurses 
among all 
Without 


operate. 


nurses, 


Because over 


loaded, many sick patients are being 
in their homes by visiting nurses W 
continue, therefore, to supply a 


number of graduates with minimu 


reparation to fill key positions 
Stalls ol public health agencies and 
nursing 

‘As the war progresses, the maj 
health problems are still ahead 
other words, there is bound to be 
level of civilian health and greater 


ility to disease The one most 


urce of nurse power is the pri 
group, many of whom are performir 
essential tasks In my opini 
every private duty nurse eligible for 


duty can be spared, and those not eli 


service should go into truly 


military 


vork. Our estimates as of June, 1 
there were approximately 60,500 nurs¢ 
Should the Army be 


to recruit its quota 


private duty 
indiscriminately 

rable damage will be done to the entir« 
structure—to the 
and, sooner than you think, to the n 
as well. . . It is for these reasons 


ing service civiliar 


recommend the selective service princi 
professional include miu 
civilian as well as total military 
We must mobilize fully 
collapse on any 

We have heard gripping 
of the valiant service being rendered 


nurses to 
needs 
is total war 
against front, milit 


civilian 


nurses at the battlefronts. In many hi 
and public health agencies at home, t 
are working beyond the limit of cont 
human endurance. Their work would 
too heavy if it were shared evenly 
national health and safety demands t! 
limited nursing skills be budgeted wis 
that our sick and injured may have t! 
opportunity for life and health.” 


Executive Director, Milbank 
TYROBABLY never before in the his- 
I of this country has more in- 
n been available concerning the 

diet, 
the nutritive value of the aver- 
\merican diet. Putting it in an- 
way, we have better information 


ve value of the American 


ever before concerning the total 
; of food and nutrients moving 
iwailable for civilian consump- 
nd by dividing up these quan- 
ong the population we can de- 
how adequate such a diet would 
goes without saying that for a 
of reasons this 
are not divided up according 
that 
certaining whether total quan- 


food and these 


tritional requirements, so 
tilable for civilian consumption 
be adequate if each individual 
ed his share, we must carry out 
studies to determine the actual 
f the 
eographical groups which make 
population. On this important 
we have rather less information 
we had before the war since fewer 


various social, economic, 


ewer adequate dietary surveys 
been carried out in recent years 

a serious gap in our knowledge 
s well to recall that the United 
ns Conference on Food and Agri- 
e at Hot Springs recommended, 
first step in the formulation of 


ed before the Food and Nutrition Section 


American Public Health Association at the 
1 Annual Meeting in New York, N. ¥ 
+4 


Future Implications of the Nutritive 
Value of the American Wartime Diet’ 


FRANK G. BOUDREAU, M.D. 
Memorial Fund, 
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New York, N. J} 
national nutrition policy, the setting 
up of a national nutrition organizatior 
whose duty it would be to ascertair 
food consumption habits; that is, t 
conduct dietary surveys, and to study 
the nutritional status of different s« 
tions of the population 

It was the government of this cou 
try which Hot 
should be the first 


government to carry out the spirit and 


convened the spring 


Conference, and it 


intent of the recommendations which 
its technical delegates promoted and 
accepted with so much zeal 

he 
value of the 
time will not be complete un 
studied the nutritional 


apprais il of the 


American diet in wat 


Status ol repre 
American 
population, for the object of food pro 


sentative samples of — the 
is to maintain 


and the 
} 


duction and distribution 


the best nutritional statu 


highest degree of health which can be 
achieved by dietary means Here 
again there are considerable gaps in 


our knowledge, since the public health 
authorities have not 
tematic studies of the 
of different 


carried out sys 
nutritional status 
sections of the population 
Surveys by private groups have to some 
extent helped to 
knowledge. 


fill in this gap in our 


Let us now compare pre-wat ind war- 
time “ total supplies of food moving 
into civilian consumption, measured at 


the point where they enter the con 
sumer’s hands and divided by the total 
civilian population.” These will be 


referred to hereinafter as “ per capita 


I 
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upplie S, and if should be reme mbe red 
that they are 


tities of food actually eaten because of 


greater than the quan- 


losses in preparation and cooking. 
I have obtained the fact wl 
low from a report prepared by a special 


Combined Food 


committee set up the 

Board in cor sequent [a t state- 
ment issued by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister 
of the June 1942, 


United Kingdom in 
in prin iple, the 


Brita 


food re- 


United 


entire 


oOurce ot Great n and the 


States will be deemed to be a common 
pool It soon became apparent - 
in the words of the report, “ that this 


could be 


and comparable information were avail- 


done only if more c mplete 


able on the rates of consumption in the 
countries concerned Hence a special 
Joint Committee was set up by the 


secure the 


Food Board to 


data The following 


Combined 


necessary infor- 


mation is drawn from that report 


Pre-war supplies of calories moving 
into civilian consumption in this coun- 


try were 128 per cent of requirements; 


per cent of re- 
a slight 


int rease 


in 1943 they were 13 


} 


quirements; that is, there was 


There was also. an 


of total protein avail- 


ing reast 

in the upplies 
able, from 
in pre-wat 
1943. 
animal protein available was 9 per cent 


137 per cent of requirements 


years to 146 per cent in 


The increase in supplies of 
and in fat 5 per cent. 
Of the important minerals, calcium 
United 
per cent 


in the consumed 


diets of the 
States has risen by 15 


about 
and iron by 14 per cent. 
As regards the vitamins there appears 
to have a slight 
supplies of vitamins A and C available 


been increase in the 
(-+-3 per cent and 
tively). The supplies of thiamine have 
increased substantially since before the 
war (37 per cent), and those of ribo- 
flavin (18 per cent), and niacin (14 per 
cent) more moderately. 
for ds 


7 per cent respec- 


In terms of moving into 


civilian consumption in 1943 as 
| tion, i 
been increases in milk and mil 
in meat, poultry, fish, a 


in leafy green and yellow ve; 


pared to the pre war posit 


ucts; 


and in tomatoes and citrus fri 
lact, 
foods 
syrups and in tea, 


the only decreases in 


occurred in suga 


have 


coffee, and 


The supply levels of fats and 
been approximately maintained 
Altogether 


Such increases in the 1 


this is a ret! 
record. 
value of the average American d 


ing the war in spite of 
amounts of food allocated to the 
forces and for lend-lease reflects 
food industries, trans 
and 


authorities, in 


on farmers, 


tion agen¢ ies, governmel 


trition and out 
ernment, deserve special praise f 
unremitting efforts to emphasize 
better food 
contributions to the 
is the bright side of the food 
trition picture, reflecting great 


need for and nut 


war effort 


on all who have taken part in »l 
producing, and distributing our 
supplies. 

But of course, there is anothe 
to the picture, and it is from 
study of this less cheerful side tl 
can derive most profit for the 
Health workers should be partic 
interested in the campaign agail 
demic goiter, one of the first nutrit 
deficiencies to be attacked succe 
About a quart 
a vast educational 


on a broad front. 
a century ago 
paign was under way, iodin 

were distributed in many school 
veys to determine the prevaler 
endemic goiter were carried out, 
efforts were made to insure that 

was added to all table salt. Now 
cation on this neg! 
iodine tablets are no longer distril 
and only about 50 per cent of the 


subject is 


salt sold now contains added iodin 


would seem that while we may 


iif Consumer, 


ill ed 


sum] 


out } 
I al 
ti 
rt} 
+} 


Dr. E 


irom 


studies 


W ARTIMI 


WW ( ‘ any | rt 
front, we have not beet 
reventing the enemy 
If Ca Ende nl 
e! Oo! ne mar©re e 
e il We 
cess we have i ey 
of the | cath i ( 
there will be a demand 
lt i survey to dete me e 
sition of endemi é and 
( ete iodization ib] 
e Food and Nutrition Board of 
Research Council 
ended hese three step ind | 
the American Public 
\ssociation to take » the 
we e to the quest 
ive ndivi ls profite 
ed supplies of foods and 
available for civilian consump 
r it must be emphasized that 
tne figures civen abov repre- 
ctual supply received by any 


to that questi n may 


tion in the United States 
of 
me Economics. I 


the 


nd Hi 


ie late 


in the 


sther 


Bureau 


report.” 
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The second cause of improved diets Further gains in the nutritive \ 
in wartime has been better manage- of the American wartime diet w 
ment of our food resources. Before the have been made possible by the ret 
war began, the Food and Nutrition — tion in wartime of all the pre-war 
Board of the National Research Council measures for the distribution of { 
adopted tables of dietary allowances free or cheap milk in schools, sc! 
which have been used increasingly as lunches, and the food stamp plan. | 
standards of reference for production fortunately these were based on thi 
goals, for the rations of the armed _ istence of food surpluses rather thai 
forces, and for the calculation of dietary nutritional need, so that when the 
needs among -liberated peoples abroad. crease of purchasing power did a 
There is great advantage in having a_ with surpluses, it proved impossible 
suitable goal for nutrition, and this has _ retain most of these measures. It 
been furnished by the dietary allow- be admitted that the increase in 
ances of the Food and Nutrition Board. chasing power, while benefiting sor 

Certain specific measures furnish did not necessarily reach all. Vul 
good examples of improvements which able groups exist even in wartime, 
may be brought about in food manage- failure to provide for their nutriti 
ment by advances in the science of nu- needs will prove costly in future y 
trition. It will have been noted that The chief lesson to be drawn 
there was a marked wartime increase our wartime experience with food 
in the thiamine available for civilian nutrition is that the aims of the ( 
consumption, This came about, in the ference on Food and Agriculture 
work of the special Joint Committee Hot Springs are reasonable aims, 
from whose report I have been quoting, which we can achieve without too m 
“because three quarters of the wheat difficulty. Since we have succeeded 
flour are now enriched,” and it should improving the nutritive quality of 
be added that practically all white American diet in wartime, wher 
bread is now enriched by order of the many obstacles had to be overcome 
War Food Administration. Much of when so much of our food had to 
the increase in riboflavin and niacin and’ diverted to our Allies and the ari 
some of the increase in iron is due to forces, it should be much easier to eff 
the same cause. It is interesting to note similar improvements’ when _ th 
the Joint Committee’s explanation for obstacles no longer exist. 
the 50 per cent wartime increase in the The Conference at Hot Spri 
calcium intake in the United Kingdom. recommended that governments shor 
The committee states, “Approximately “immediately undertake the task 
one-third of the increase in the United increasing the food resources and i 
Kingdom is attributed to increased con- _ proving the diets of their people.” Ea 
sumption of dairy products; the re- government was urged “to study | 
mainder is mainly due to the addition food consumption habits and the 1 
of calcium carbonate to flour.” tritional status of its population 

Food management has_ greatly Once this information is available 
profited from the improvement in the should not be difficult for a rich co 
statistics of food production and dis-_ try like ours to achieve the necess: 
tribution. It will profit still more when production and to set about systema 
systematic dietary studies and the cally improving the diets of the po; 
routine appraisal of the nutritional lation groups whose diets do | 
status of samples of the population are measure up to optimal requiremen' 
regularly carried out. The low income groups in this co 


iil 


survey of 


uffer disproportionately 
unlavor- 


s, and have generally 


of these groups more nearly up 
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Irom 


eath rates. Infant mortality and 
sis death rates furnish strong 
ce of the disadvantage under 


the poor suffer. Bringing the 


requirements will at a stroke 


ut one of their principal disad- 


l 


rship of 


uuncil of Social Agencies. 


s. It will mean a public health 
comparable to that which took 
Paste ur 


And I 


concerted action 


vhen the teachings of 
st put into practice. 
doubt that 
ill like-minded 


freedom from want of food will 


nations to 


the pest wa\ 


one 


that 


prove 
moting full measure 
tional codperation 
preserve world C1\ 


and anarchy. 
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Washington Metropolitan Health Council 


Washington Metropolitan Health 
| was recently created under the 
the health division of 
One of 


t activities will be a comprehen- 


health and _ hospital 


Admiral Ross 


General of the 


facilities in Washington 
McIntire, 
Navy, is chairman of the survey com 
Dr. Herbert P 


of the health division of the 


Surgeon 
mittee Ramsey is 
head 


Council of Social 
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Current Tuberculosis Statistics in 
the United States* 
MARY DEMPSEY, F.A.P.H.A. 


Statistician, National Tuberculosis Association, New York, N. Y. 


N peacetime health workers have  insienificant decline in the first ha 
learned to expect a lowered death 1944, 


rate from tuberculosis each succeeding Early this year it appeared that 
year, though they anticipate correspond- long expected rise in tuberculosis 
ing rises in wartime. Yet, even though tality had actually materialized, 
1942 and 1943 were war years, the deaths in January were decidedly 
tuberculosis death rate has continued numerous than in January, 1943 
to decline just as in peacetime; in fact, 1944 progressed, however, it be 
provi ional data supplied by State evident that this sporadic increas 
health departments indicate that the Ja uary was traceable to the wav 
tuberculosis death rate per 100,000 _ influenza and acute respiratory 
population in continental United States tions which swept the country in 
was 41.9 in 1943, compared with a final month. Whether tuberculosis morta 
rate of 43.1 in 1942. This recent de- will decline suffici ntly in the lat 
crease was very reassuring in view of half of 1944 to level off the Jar 
the expectation that wartime conditions increase is problematical. 

. would probably lead to a_ sizeable Che tuberculosis death rate for 
increase will be materially affected by a 

Such fragmentary data as are avail- not always given sufficient consid 

able for the first half of 1944 indicate tion. I am referring not to the 1 
that tuberculosis mortality is approxi- ber of deaths from tuberculosis wl 
mately the same as it was in the similar _ will have occurred during the yea 
period of 1943. According to the to the fact that 5,500,000 of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, _ he althiest young men and women w 
the death rate from tuberculosis was assigned outside continental Un 
42.6 per 100,0( industrial policy States on July 1, 1944; for that r 


holders during the first seven months they are excluded from the populat 
of 1944, compared with a rate of 41.5 estimates on which death rates ar 
for the same months of 1943. This _ be based. 

very slight advance is offset by the fact In the case of tuberculosis morta 
that the current mortality analysis of — this current practice of subtracting 
the Bureau of the Census, based on a number of men assigned overseas | 
10 per cent sample, shows an even more’ the population estimates has a rat 


striking effect. Since practically 

young persons serving abroad with 

Officers, Vital S A I Sectior armed forces were x-rayed prior to tl 

of the A Public Hea Associa at the jnduction, it is obvious that very ! 
nt ird \ i Meet New Y k N y 
Octobs 14 deaths from tuberculosis are to be 
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mong their number in the next 
two. 

example, the population of the 
untry on July 1, 1943, was 


ted to be 133,942,410; this 


ncludes members of the armed 
tationed in this country but ex- 
those assigned outside conti- 
United States on that dat 
ring this population estimate 
56.178 deaths from tubercu 
43 we get a death rate of 41 
yopulation. 

e othe the count 
lation including member 


roe stationed 


] tati a 
185,262 on July 1, 1943, ac- 
he Census Bureau. Every- 
t that only an infin 
f deaths from tuber« 


e been expected in 1943 
542.852 members of the 

rces stationed outside conti 
ted States since all had been 
prior to their relatively recent 


i 
136,485,262 had been relat d 
178 deaths from tuberculosis, 
{3 death rate would have been 
In other w 
mn of UU o! t he 
young men from the popula- 
mate for the country has a 
tendency to result in an 
increased death rate in the 
States and in each state. This 
applies with particular em- 
to tuberculosis mortality because 
tensive efforts were made to 
tuberculous persons from the 
rorces. 
tendency toward an apparent 
than real) rise in the death rate 
come far more noticeable when 


14 rate is computed since at least 


of the persons least liable to 
tuberculosis were stationed out- 


the country on July 1, 1944. If 
ime number of persons were to 


die of the disease i 
use of a population 
would result 


vi 
4 


nental United States 
death rate trom tub 
per cent lower in 194 
death rate for 1942 


tality from the diseas 


increase in 21 state 
with their rate 
The 1 t intere 
1943 is the fact tl 
increased cit ith rates 
in the industrial 
eastern and 1 h c 
country, while evé 
det nes ar©°re | 
tne Ss t] nd We 
Accordi 
creased rat 
n presa 
tub rcul S tne < 
others are 
pendous migrat 
may have ( 
tne Amer 
at t. on he 
Cal dete I 
hypotheses is « 
The abnorn 
the war have 
distribution i 
rea 
both civilia i 
in de re ed 
é tern and nort 
lI the ith il 
has increased matt 
of the last decennia 
In addition t ( 
millions of 
n i! \ i re I il I 


citizens have likew f 


raining camps whicl 


centrated in the states 


and Far West where clima 
facilitate military traini 
all months of the year. 


«ae rate 
ee In spite of the fact that 
‘ 
ent f 
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Simultaneously other millions of all 
ages whose state of health is unknown 
have migrated to and fro without pat- 
industrial employ- 
It is quite possible that this 


tern in search of 
ment 
population which has no 
parallel in American history will affect 


the trend of tuberculosis mortality in 


uy yheaval 


the states for years to come. 
The difficulties of 


death rates in these days of major 


computing sound 


population shifts cannot be appreciated 


until one makes an effort to obtain 


population estimates for a given date, 
the changes 


to evaluate the extent of 


in a given community, and to 
the effect of the population chane 
the death rates. 

Changes in the size of a state’s 
lation are allowed for when deat! 
are computed on the basis of th 
available population 
changes in the age, sex 
position of the population can: 
taken until 
population census has been take 


estimates 

and color 
into consideration 
no population census will prove 
worth while until the people 

country have had a few years to 
down after the war. 


Discussion 


J.T. 


MARSHALL 


Chief, Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, ( 


BELIEVE my assignment in opening 
the discussion of Miss Dempsey’s 
paper is to bring into line a short re- 
port on the current experience of tuber- 
Canada during the 


culosis trends in 


war period. The figures are not avail- 
able at the present time to assess fully 
the effect of wartime conditions upon 
tuberculosis in our country. In fact, 
it is questionable whether the true effect 
of many of conditions can be 
accurately measured with our existing 
facilities and at the present time we 
have only four criteria which may be 
used to measure some of the important 
factors which have a bearing on the 
trend of tuberculosis. These are: 


these 


1. The death 
Case finding or reported known cases 


rate 


3. Hospitalization 
4. The stage of the disease at the time of 
diagnosis 
DEATH RATES 
Our Canadian figures show that for 
the five years prior to the war period 
the mortality rate from tuberculosis de- 


creased from 60 to 53 per 
population, while the rates for the 
years 1940 to 1943, inclusive, wer 
spectively 51, 53, 51, and 52 per 
000. The 1943 figure which sh 
slight increase over 1942 when br 
down according to provinces, s 
that eight of the provinces recorde: 
creases in the death rate 
showed a decrease. 


while 


CASE FINDING 

The number of reported new tu 
culous infections has increased in 
Dominion from 9,090 in 1938 to 12 
in 1943. The increase in the incicd 
however, should not be measured by 
difference in these figures as the 
parability factor has been disturb« 
an appreciable degree by mass surv 
For instance, in 1943, 380,000 per 
were examined in the clinics throug! 
the country and by mass surveys. 

Out of a total population of 11,5 
000, 1,500,000 have been x-rayed i 
Armed Forces since the war started 
both these groups, approximately |! 
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persons examined showed tuber- 
and 3 per 1,000 examined had 
tuberculosis. 
the Dominion Civil Service 30,260 
yees were x-rayed in 1943, and 
found to have a tuberculosis rate 
per 1,000 examined. The active 
or this group was 4 per 1, 
ned 

interesting to note that in the 

12. 1944, issue of the Medical 
published in England, W. B 
s reports the results of his in- 

n of 473,372 male ratings, of 
number, 12.7 per 1,000 showed 
il radiological shadows, 6.1 per 
were minimal adult type of pul- 
tuberculosis, and 0.9 per | ) 
d were active. 

Wrens 9.1 per 1 


abnormal shadows and 0.9 per 


were active cases of tuberculosis. 
were all apparently healthy and 
lergone routine physical exami- 
before joining the Navy. 

e the rate of cases found in the 


Service survey is high when com- 
with other surveys of selected 
of population, it must be re- 

ered that this group is not only 
from all parts of Canada but 
present (1) a group of people 
ive never been examined pre- 
for tuberculosis; and (2) a 
which have been excluded from 

ry service on account of physical 
so it would appear that a higher 
tuberculosis incidence in this 
was to have been expected. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
of the real problems in Canada 
in the battle against tuberculosis 
e shortage of beds. The Canadian 
rculosis Association, in a recent 
of the situation, found that 
more beds were required in the 
toria immediately. Another prob- 
in hospitalization has been the 
ge of staff personnel. The sana- 


toria are now operating with only § 
per cent of the staff posivions filled 
judged by pre-war standa 
has been relatively little change in the 
number of beds in use—an increas« 
10.7 per cent in tour year hi 

ber of persons under care has been it 
tely +} 


ait 


creased in approxin 


proportions 


STAGE OF DISEASE AT TIM 
DIAGNOSIS 

In reviewing our Canadian statist 
under this particular heading with re 
gard to tuberculosis, we find some 
encouraging factor Phe percentage 
of minimal cases admitted to th 
toria has increased from 17 in | 
to 21.9 in 1942, while the perc 
those whose condition was far ; ince’ 


has decreased from 50.4 to 44 


A marked improvement has be 
shown in some of the provinces in th 
time elapsed betwer diag 
admission to sanato1 he percentage 
admitted within one month of diagnosis 
has increased from 55 to 89 per cent 
in Ontario, from 48 to 85 per cent in 
Alberta, and from 47 to 9! pel cent in 
British Columbia 

These four factor would see to 
indicate that while the cene! il down 
ward trend of the death rate has bee 


arrested, there is every evidence of an 
improvement in the general situation 
There are no indications of any greatet 
increase in the industrial areas « 


pared with the rura 
sections of the country, but we mu 
remember that it may be too early 
to measure the ultimate effect upon 
tuberculosis in Canada of the lo 
hours and increased tempo of wor 
conditions under the impetu of war 
The policy of x-raying all recruits for 
the armed forces would appear to have 
been more than justified Relatively 
few cases of tuberculosis have de- 
veloped during the first eighteen months 
following enlistment. While there ha 
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been a tendency for the incidence of 


pulmonary tuberculosis to rise as time 


goes on, this incidence is still markedly 
below that in the civilian population. 
A point that might be of some in- 
terest is the policy in regard to the 
treatment of the tuberculous veteran. 
Following World War I, the policy was 
adopted of utilizing provincial tuber- 
culosis services There has been no 
change in this policy and only where 
beds are not available are tuberculous 
veterans treated in veterans’ hospitals. 
This policy avoids duplication, as- 


sures the veteran of the best tub 
losis services available, and it 
believed that the veteran is more lil 
to remain on treatment as long as 
quired, than when treatment is un 
taken in veterans’ hospitals. Anot 
advantage is that the same ser 
will be treating the veteran as will 
carrying out the supervision of 
veteran’s family. 

We trust that the present level 
off of the death rate curve is mer 
one of those periodic halts in its dé 
ward trend. 


Dr. A. B. Wadsworth Retires 


The retirement of Dr. Augustus B. 
Wadsworth, Director of the Division of 
Laboratories and Research of the New 
York State Department of Health, Al- 
bany, after 31 years of continuous serv- 
ice was announced by Edward S. God- 
frey, Jr., M.D., State Commissioner of 
Health, on February 1. Dr. Wadsworth 
assumed charge of the laboratory service 
of the state in 1914 when the labora- 
tory included nothing more than a con- 
verted stable and a frame dwelling and 
had a staff of 17 persons carrying on 
limited activities. Under his direction 


the laboratory has grown into a m 
institution, recognized throughout 
country and abroad as a leader ir 
field. The state laboratory, toget 
with a system of approved local |! 
ratories now numbering 125 in the st 
made in a recent year more 
6,000,000 examinations. 

Dr. Wadsworth joined the Ass 
tion and the Laboratory Section in | 
and has been a Charter Fellow 
1922. He has served the Sectior 
many offices, most recently as Sect 
Archivist. 


Veterans Preference in Public Health 
Agencies of the United States 


Declaration by the Committee on Professional Education 


American Public Health Association 


Committee on Professional 


ition, in conformity with its 
is carrying out studies and re- 
in the problems of public health 

affect the qualifications and 
nce of the persons employed. It 
irent that the matter of preter- 
r veterans will constitute an 
nt consideration in the neat 
nd, in response to requests from 


ncies, 


red 


ice and merit sy m age 


mittee records its consid 


ent as folk 
propel placement 


i 


Ws. 
returning 
be interested in en- 


wno may 


g or reéntering the public health 
represents an important obliga- 
which must be intelligently han- 

Those responsible for the estab- 
health share with all personnel 


ent personnel procedures in 
nistrators an obligation to give due 
to the claims which 
i veterans have for 
ment in public health. 
rightly expect some special con- 
It is a challenge to every 
mnel administrator to put to the 
use in the public service the abili- 
ind aptitudes which unquestionably 
among the veterans. 


ideration re- 
vocational 


Veterans 


ration. 


me aspect of this problem which is 
mediate concern is the attempt to 
it by the enactment of legislation 
4 varying degrees of preference to 


rans seeking employment in the 


public Service In 
and in the feder 
the 


veterans 


States, 
well, questio1 
should be 
ence has been di 
It remains now 


which will be reaso1 
that it will jeopardize neit 
tional future of 1 
selves by pla 


which they may 


the effectivens 


which serve them 
The Committee 


cation finds itself 


Council of the Civi 

of the United States 

has pointed out that, in shaping public 
polic ies for the speedy and effective 
reabsorption of demobilized veterans 
into civil life, the nation’s citizens now 
face a problem which must be solved 
promptly and wisely In so doing they 
to deal f 


who con 


will wish airly with the men 


and armed 
forces and at the same 
the efficiency of the public 
the United States, leral 
local. 
Of the 12, 

who will return to «¢ 
and after the war, there 


women OUI 


time to maintain 


services in 
State, and 


or more veterans 


ivilian life during 


will be several 
thousand who will enter public service 
in the spec ialties of 
health. there 
young men and women with well | 


minds indomi energy 


various public 
be 


re- 


Among these will 


pared 
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splendid character, and many special- 
ized aptitudes and skills. Most of them 
will return with capacities unimpaired 
and with an increased appreciation for 
the American way of life. We share 
with the Civil Service Assembly a con- 
viction that with them we can build 

public service better than any we have 
known before. In however, 
we must be wise enough not to blunder 


so doing, 


into excesses of special privilege and 
administrative which experi- 
ence shows would critically impair the 
efficiency of the public service and 
thereby damage the very institutions 
which these veterans have risked their 
lives to preserve. 

The Committee on Professional Edu- 
itself with 
in the fol- 


prac tice 


cation desires to associate 
the Civil Service Assembly 
lowing statement of policy: 
The problem itself 
three major components as follows: 


resolves into 


A. The development of equitable and 
administratively practicable policies 
for the reinstatement of employees 
who have left their civil service 
positions to enter the military 
service. 

B. The development of sound and 
reasonable policies in those instances 
where responsible policy-forming 
bodies deem it to be in the public 
interest to afford certain degrees of 
preference to war veterans who seek 
to enter the public service. 

C. The adjustment of administrative 

policies and procedures of public 

personnel agencies to facilitate 
veteran rehabilitation to the fullest 
extent possible. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING REIN- 
STATEMENT OF FORMER EMPLOYEES 
Public employees who have 
Pte permanent status in their posi- 
tions, and who are on military leave, 
should be entitled upon demobilization 
to reinstatement or reémployment in 
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their former positions or in similar p: 
tions. They should be required 
make applic: ation for reémploym: 
within 90 days after their discharge 
release from military service. 

2. Employees who return from 
tary leave should be entitled to 
privileges that would have been 
corded them had they continued in 1] 
civil positions, including annual 
increments for satisfactory 
when such increments are autho 
by law; seniority credit for conti 
in the civil service; eligibility to « 
pete in promotional examinations 


ser\ 


during their absence, and for w! 
they would otherwise have 
eligible: sick and vacation leave acc: 


and unused by the employee at the t 
of entrance into the military 
and credit toward civil retirement 
the period of military service. 

Returning employees who 
been disabled during their military s 
ice to the extent that they are incapa 
tated for performing their former dut 
should, wherever possible, be readjust 
in the service by reassignment 
transfer to other duties for which t! 
are qualified. 

4. Requests of employees retur: 
from military service who seek leavi 
avail themselves of veteran benef 
such as attendance in educational i) 
tutions, should be considered on 
same basis as other requests for le 
of absence which take into account 
administrative necessities of the pu! 
service. 


Ser\ 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
SUBSTANCE OF VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE POLICIES 
Veterans’ preference policies 
may be adopted should recognize 
democratic principle of open compx 
tion for public employment on the ba 
of merit and fitness, and should not | 
their terms or operations serve to « 
clude unduly the rising generation fr 


e given to 


rans should 


ed States 


ghtful opportunity for public 


yment. 
The 


wort, should 


i 


veteran,’ as used in 


be 


person who has been 


irmed forces during the 


term 
understood to 
a member 
pre riod 
ial hostilities 

Veteran preterence polic ies should 


} 


.e maintenance of proper mini- 
qualifications and standards for 

ce to the public service. 
Veterans should be required to ob- 
passing mark in competitive tests 
entitled to 


being 


preteren 


eration. 


Preference should be confined to 
itions for entrance into the 
e, and should not be applied to 
tions within the service. 


Preference should take the form 
lit points added to the earned ex- 
tion rating, the 
¢ on the eligible list 
the basis of such aug- 

While the disabled 


may appropriately be given an 


and veteran’s 
should be 


ined on 


| rating. 
margin of preference in the form 
greater number of credit points 
to his earned rating, no veteran 
| be entitled to 
ally at the top of the eligible list 


his augmented rating places him 


be plac ed auto- 


The amount of preference credit 
non-disabled 
d be not more than 5 credit points 
e basis of 100, and the amount of 
credit given to disabled 
not than 10 
points on the same basis. 

rhe right of a veteran to addi- 
point preference for disability 
ld be based on the findings of the 
Veterans’ Administra- 
ind should be accorded only to 
veterans who have at least a 10 
ent compensable disability rating 
disability should be compensable 
e time of the veteran’s application 


relerence. 


veterans 


rence 


be more 
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13. Preference for veterans should be 
limited to a period of five years after 
the war, or five vears after discharge 
release from wat rvice vhichever 


date is later 


14. Retention in the service in the 
case of reduction in f é i tior 
of positions for lack of work or fund 
should continue to be based solely on 
ability properly to perform the duti 


of the position, and on relative length 


of efficient service 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING ADMIN 


ISTRATIVE POLICIES OF PUBLI 
PERSONNEL AGENCIES Ri 
LATING TO VETERANS 
15. Experience gained in military 


service should be properly evaluated 
and considered in determining the quali 
fications of candidates for positions to 
which such experience is relevant 

16. Training and education received 
through official military agencies should 
be properly evaluated and recognized 
in giving credit toward civil servic 
eligibility and in rating education and 
xperient 

17. Programs of instruction given 
during or after military service designed 
service 


to equip veterans for publi 


careers should be given legislative sup 
port and administrative recognition 
18. Public personnel agencies should 
seek to integrate 
with those of 
veteran 
jurisdictions to promote efficiency in 


own facilities 


design ited 


their 
officially 
respective 


facilities in their 


veteran placeme nt, training, counseling 
rehabilitation, and other similar aids to 
veterans. 

The Committee 
cation believes that these recommenda 
tions are sound and practicable for pub 


employment of 


on Professional Edu 


lic 
personnel, and considers that adherence 
to them is fair and re 
of many of the positions in public health 
departments. At the same the 
committee wishes to its con 


nonprofessional 
:sonable in the case 


time, 
rec ord 
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sidered opinion that no form of fended in the case of professional 
veterans’ preference should be adopted tions in the public health field. 
which will interfere with the selection justifiability of this position has 
of highly qualified persons in profes- recognized by the United States | 
sional positions. It cannot be too gress in the formulation of the Fe 
strongly urged that life and death de- Veterans’ Preference Act which 
pend upon the decisions and actions of vides no absolute preference for pr 
many of those charged with the pro- sional and scientific services for v 
tection of the public health It is the entrance salary is over $3 
therefore imperative that the best avail- annum For the sake of the 
able person should be entrusted with good, including that of the vet: 
this responsibility rhis is especially who will constitute a very substa: 
true in positions which involve policy part of the post-war population, n 
making or in which critical decisions must be allowed to interfere with 
must be made. With these considera- development of the highest type 
tions in mind, the committee concludes — service from those responsible for 
that absolute preference cannot be de- public health. 


Children’s Bureau Plans for the Future 


The 3 nd Innual Re port of the SeC- and provide additional services 


care and for health supervision and 
care of children from birth 
Washington, is concerned in an im- ,.. 


retary of Labor, recently published in 


portant way with the activities of the 

Children’s Bureau “As the time for 

final victory draws nearer, the Bureau, 

in cooperation with other agencies, has 

begun to explore some of the ways in : Pi Ith edu 
which demobilization and reconversion prograt ould 
will affect family life and the welfare evelopment of health and medical 
chool children, including those 


of children and youth, and the meas- 
|, through health services in th 


ures that will be necessary to assure 
diagnostic and treatment servi 
the health, education, and welfare of oimeneadiiie 


children and young people throughout 3. The crippled children’s pr 
the nation.” reaches only a minority of 
of sre attentio should b 
The recommendations of the report t special attention, should be 
) that all physically handicapped child 


on health services and medical care for of service have 


mothers and ( hildren are as follows: iwhasis should be given to a nat 
i. BA lation should be enacted separately for cat of children with rl 
tional health pro fever and with heart disease resulting 


id to the states to rheumatic fever, one of the most 


I 
g health services causes of death in childhood 


4 
‘ 


Engineering Technique Applied to 


Restaurant Sanitation’ 


W. SCOTT JOHNSON, F.A.P.H.A. 


Public Health Engineer, State Board of H 
Jefierson City, Mo. 


A*® analysis of recently intensified with proven result 

d efforts of many health officials to the developments 
restaurant sanitation re- sanitation following the 
fundamental soundness of more rigid sanitary enginee! 


roach, and (2) the’ to milk processing & 


apy 
y ior the immediate develop- the standpoint of tI 
nd application of more effective ministrator, there is 
engineering design and control pressing need for 
sical factors. better desig 

not my purpose to discuss the more 
nd cons of the educational ap- control 

to restaurant sanitation, except 

nt out that one phase of a 

rant sanitation educational pro- tial for health 
requires not only a knowledge of foods be kept 
certain conditions are unsafe but maximum tempet! 
the ability to give sound, accu- be subjected 1 
idvice on how to secure satisfac- disinfectior 

edies. It is not much help to 

taurant owner or to the cause _ sanitation prog 

er sanitation to point out that present time the 
ntact time for dish sterilization these requirements 
short, unless effective means for tained and will not 
ng this defect are readily engineers gre: 

le tures of kitcher 
e development of the control of ment, and develoy 
nmental sanitation involves a dependable control 
teriological study of methods that ously, a health « 
destroy causative organisms and position when 
engineering design of equipment methods 

will assure the necessary bac- attainment. 

control. This sequence has been perience actuall) 
ited numerous times in the past field will illustrate 
trial Hygiene Sections of American give the size of a 
Association at the enty re - 
New York, N. Y., October 4, 1944 handle a specified 
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we would recommend arrangement of 


equipme nt in the kitchen and location 
When 


has been properly criticised on account 


of various operations a kitchen 


of its size or the arrangement of its 


contents, it is not unreasonable for the 


owner to expect reliable recommenda- 


tions for securing necessary corrections. 
It would seem not only desirable but 
practical to develop typical floor plans 
and minimum areas for kitchens, ade- 
quate cabinet space for storage of eat- 
ing utensils and table area, based on, 
for example, the estimated meals to 
should 


be served per day. Such data 


also include recommendations concern- 
ing proper plumbing installations since 
many installations of unsafe plumbing 
have noted in Rat 
proofing of restaurants is highly de- 
sirable for economic as well as sanitary 
reasons, and methods and 
specifications for securing this should 


be made available by health depart- 


been restaurants. 


standard 


ments. 

The problem of adequate refrigera- 
tion space and the need for being able 
to make specific recommendations are 
critical from the health standpoint. 
According to the U. S. Public Health 
Service, 37 per cent of the food epi- 
demics in 1942 were due to faulty re- 
frigeration. Inadequate refrigeration is 
one of the most common defects found 
in eating establishments, and it is ag- 
gravated during warm weather because 
food and 
dishes that require refrigeration. The 
seldom 
knows, and we have failed to find re- 
liable information what a 
reasonable figure for icebox capacity 
based on the meals served per day 
should be. It is not only a question of 
having sufficient food 
that must be refrigerated, but also that 
of the proper cooling of food stored 
when it is 


of increased quantities of 


experienced restaurant owner 


showing 


room to store 


within the refrigerator 


loaded to excess. 
The type of 


refrigeration and its 


Mar., 


location and design for most conve: 
well worth 
sideration. A partially completed s 
of this engineering problem would t 
tively indicate that an icebox capa 
of 0.15 to 0.25 cu. ft. per meal se 


use are more careful 


per day is approximately correct 
prevent overloading. This 
icebox 


also 
the question of 
which are usually found very clos 
50° F. and too frequently higher 
that. 
frigeration would indicate the nec¢ 


te rat 


The importance of adequat: 


of engineers devising a suitable 


} 


perature recording and control d 
icebox that 
pasteurization vats, in 
placed indic 


for the similar to 
on milk 
dition to 
thermometers. 

Dish and utensil washing and 
ticularly sterilization offers an ex 
tionally fertile field for better cont 
and operation by the application of 
proved engineering design. This | 
lem, particularly mechanical dishw 
ing, has been given careful and 
constructive thought by a committ 
However, to a 


suitably 


this organization. 
large degree, recommendations have 
yet been applied to machine des 
Time and temperature or chemical 
centration are of course the fa 
responsible for producing §satisfact 
utensil sterilization. However, as thos¢ 
restaurant sanitation work too well ki: 
temperature is seldom adequately n 

tained, and time and chemical cor 

tration are almost never accurat 
controlled. Many mechanical feat 
of dishwashers need improvement 
design and construction. The locat 
of thermometers is frequently uns 
factory; details of design that w 

greatly aid cleaning are lacking; « 
disassembly and assembly for repair 
cleaning is usually overlooked: 

optimum volume and pressure of w 
and rinse water have probably not 
ceived the attention warranted eith 

design or operation; and detergent 


il 


ci 


ned by 


il 


RESTAURANT 


taurant Owner Was 

extra expense aut 
I adequate engineering 
hot 
operating dis! 
equipment. In 


inal installation proved to 


concerning wate! 


necessary 
one ins 

be 
the capacity finally needed as 
e available various methods for 
ot 
is a major consideration 
of 


trial-and-error 


hot water, but 


\ 


Was 


in every Cc: 


supply one restaurant 


from the central water heate 
plied hot water for the entir 
This presented a problem 
if the difference in t mperature 


for normal 


lich 


purposes and ft 
es, a consideration over- 
the original design and in 
Probably the most universal 
inadequately designed sani- 
for washing and steri 
at 


la fountains. 


the numet 


Undoubt- 


need lor 


rs 
il 


of and 


ning appearances makes this a 


space 
problem, but certainly it is not 
untable. However, it 

that the manufacturers of 

equipment 
satisfactory design that will fit 
the 
fountain set-up. 


is 
be persuaded to 


1 meet restrictions of the 


dishwash 


must | 


manual methods of 
the 


used, efficiency t 


with great skepticism, since the 


ratio to the number 


s in the hands o 
help and the 
disinfection is largely an in 
of dishes t 
In many cases the solution 


f the poorest 
time element for 


d. 
may involve the rather simple 


ition of the minimum number 


to handle a maxi 


S necessary 
d satisfactorily with given dish 
There 


facilities are many in 


SANITATION 


and 


} ‘ 
that 


lure 

rlant 

developed 
Chere are 
leatures 

altect re 

most important om 


tive ventilation of 


terials used in const 

and equipment; de 
i 

that 


ical < 
satisfactorily planne 


d ina 


erinders, so is ea 
effective: 


executed 


garbage 
tables are widely used effect 


} 


food stored for many desirable 


temperatures, whi 


cubation requirement 
the 
prac tice h ive 


as I ki 


Ol 


teria, and Sanita 
this 
cated as lat 

These 


environmental fact 


that le 


) 


ire 


tation na t 


anitary engineering 
Further, the ap} 


engineering 


yin 


tal 


inces 


and 


units 


Capat itv 
tha 
treatment plant 


variou 


plant have beet 

that a well balan 

based 

reasonably narrow 

of a gi 


numbel 


n known 
capacit\ 
pressed in 
meals served in a 
With th 


facilities 


minabl 
ill necessary 


tion space 


mechanical automat tance washin 
ich to be accomplished disinfectior the uctica 
f certail } 
prove! 
re i ‘ 
if be feasible ba ry 
ntl devs re 
Cu vi iCasl 
ner 
CT | ciete 
dishwashing car fer 
hd ber of dishe il rec 
} 
11.7 
i int initatior 
not ny 94 fot et 
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control of food epidemics but also pro 
vide a neces ary Sé¢ rvice to the industry 
ould add greatly to the support 
health official’s 


program by restaurant management 


that sh 


and icceptance of the 


lo bring about the universal use of 


the essentials necessary 


restaurant sanitation warrants consid- 


eration t the following recom- 


mendation (1 the development of 


] 


atisfactory standards for all phases of 


) 


restaurant sanitation: (2) logically at 
the federal level, that 


to bring all manufacturers of restaurant 


in effort be made 
equipment to agree to the incorporation 


of proved essential sanitary design into 


their equipment (3 that serious con 
sideration be given b local enforce- 
ment officials to some Dp! cedure whereby 


plans for restaurants and food han 


dling equipment be submitted for 


review and approval by the official 


agency before construction is begun ot 


a purchase made 


With a growing interest and 
for better restaurant sanitatioy 
high time the sanitary engineer 


the obligation as well as th 


tunity that has been too long n 
in this field of environment 

tion Phe application of sar 
gineering technique 


been in the past and is today 


by its absence Here lies ar 
veloped field almost entirely engin 
in nature that crving itt 


and effective study as a soluti 


number of important sanitary pl 
\ 
} 
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iP Joh 
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He 


Industrial Medical Examinations in South Caroli 


Hygiene 
Health 


toward 


According to the /ndustri 
News Letter of the U.S 


Service, a movement 


Public 
mass 
physical examination of employees in 
the textile mills of South Carolina has 
made by the 
Division of Industrial Health of the 
State Board of Health 
manufacturers in the advantages of an 
health 
of the Division 
mill 


resulted from. efforts 


to educate 


active program. 


Nurses 


message 


from one to another 


carried the 


Leading mills, with personnel s 
health 


much less 


cood 


including program 


having so trouble 

and keeping capable workers that 
progressive mills became convin 
the competitive advantages to b 
tained from placement based upor 


empl 


examinations and pt 
The impr 


oyme nt 
follow-up examinations. 
economic position of the textile 
at the present time is making 
development in this direction p 
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iin 19 


reak of disease occurred, known 


the 


Sanitary Aspects of the Control ot 
the 1943-1944 Epidemic ot Dengue 


Fever in Honolulu 


| ) NGUE fever again made p 
nce in epidemic form in 
ferritory of Hawaii, in 

er an absence of over thirty 

The first two recognized local 

ere rep rted to the Board | 
having had an onset on July 


It is probable that the dis 
imported from the Southwest 


This supposition 


1 is primarily 


the knowledge of the cases 
airlines pilots who were hos- 


Honolulu 


after arrival from Suva, 


with dengue in 
nds, where an epidemic of 
id been reported. One of the 
ill when he came to 


but the other had onset of 


already 


several days later and was 
ited by hospitalization until he 
issed through the _ infectious 


er dengue outbreaks in Hawaii 


3 and 1912.-* In 1893, 


natives as “ Boo-hoo fever, 
had dengue-like symptoms.” 
by the reports of government 


ins and other available informa- 


1903 epidemic was severe, 


a large portion of the Terri- 


e Engines g S 
I th Associat 2 Se t 
New Yor’, N. ¥ ic tok 


GILBERTSON, P. 


A. ENGINEER (1 

ry Ar | ( 
ry 
tbreak are 
pears | ‘ 

doct ind 


nly ftractior 


recorded 


Dengut level 
tion, endemic i 
pical area | 
zones in the f 
pore id epidemi 


incubation period of 


| 
is characterized le 
high fever, sever 
and post-orbital In Hone 
saddle-back ” ter 
terminal macula 
often, though 
The average dura 
days. 
The vect ad 
Hawaiian 
(Linneaus) whi é 
containers such 
flower vases, and I 
albopictus (Skuse 
artificial containers 
tainers such as 
water-holding plants 
Most dengue epid 
so fast and become widespread 
little or nothing could be done to « 
trol them Usually they have bee 
stopped by the first frost or by deplk 
tion of the non-immune populatior 


In the past it has be 


t 


F.A.P.HLA 
Va ri ( i 
I 


AMERICAN 


to get iccurale ecord f the num 
per Of Case | rom the tandpoint Ol 
Honolulu dengu 


yublic health the 


epidemic is unusual! in the following 


pect 
It el reaks 
\ red 
Health 


WAIKIKI DISTRIC1 
situated 
the 


1943 


ime 
infection of the 

Many cases 
imong employees of the 
f the airlines pilots had stayed prior 
o being h By August 8, 
dengue had spread sufficiently to cause 
military authorities to declare Waikiki 

off-limits for troops. 

Che Territorial Board of Health took 
immediate action to control the epi- 
demi Nine inspectors of the Rat and 
Mosquito Control Squad of the Cham 
were then 
soon supplemented by 24 new 


t focus of 
emit appeared 
| 


inn where one 


spitalized 


‘ommerce available 


er of 
ind were 
men emploved with Chamber of Com- 


merce funds oldiers also 
d by the arm because of the 


Five were 
issigne iu 
military impertance of the work. 


These men worked as a crew, covering 


Waikiki, and later the city 


section routine 


section by 


They made exterior 


premise inspections, eliminated mos- 


quito breeding and suggested corrective 
measures to householders 
In addition to these efforts, an edu 


cational campaign was carried on by 


the Board of Health Newspaper 
articles were released daily and radio 
time was given for the discussion of 


the dangers of a widespread epidemic. 
Printed distributed 
by the Office of Defense 
wardens requesting householders to 
spray with insecticide and eliminate all 


instructions were 


Civilian 


water-holding containers. 


JOURNAL OF 


PuBLic HEALTH 


In spite of these precautions de 
the 


danger of an explosive 


increased. 
The 
was obvious to } 


especially in 
area 
demi 
military authorities in this crit 
The effect of thousands 


of dengue among military person 


area 
the war-connected civilian po 
in the principal base of the | 
Ocean might have been di 
During the latter part of Au 
premises in the Waikiki 
sprayed with insecticide at the 
Brigadier General Ede 
Surgeon, Central Pacifi 
Army, utilizing high-pr 
Warfare Service dec 
truck 


area 


tion of 
King, 
Ss 
Chemical 
nation sprayers. 
for assistance, the U. S. 


Upon re 
Public H 
engineer 
Board of H 
to iSsi 
organizing a control program 


Service assigned an 
the 


September 1. 


entomologist to 
about 


CONTROL 


CITY-WIDI PROGRA 

By Septe mber 1. 148 cases hai 

scattered thi 
} 


Honolulu, thereby ending all | 


reported many 
confining the epidemic to the W 
district 
inaugurate 
control at 
construction 


making it essent 
citv-wide Aedes m 
Due to 


recruitme! 


and 
once. criti 
activities, 
civilian employees was very difficul 


13 men were hired in two weel 


these, added to the previou squ 
gvether with 50 soldiers assigned | 
army, gave a total staff of 96 


began work on September 15. 
Each man was equipped wit! 
identifving armband and a kit 
consisted of: kerosene, Paris gree: 
phenothiazine larvicides; mirt 
conta 


flashlight 
chalk for marking arrows on sid 


for inspecting 
to guide his foreman; pencils and 1 
** Notice to Househ 
educational pamphlets; 
and for collecting 


sheets: 
forms: 


pipette vials 


f 


sample 


| 
- 


ited the 


idquarters to chroni 


DENGUI 


bdivided into 77 inspection 


h zone of such size that one 


every premise 


rior, on a 10 day cyck 


ectors were grouped into crews, 


¢ 6 men, and a foreman was 
charge or eacn crew \ 
was assigned to each distri 
tour crews 
METHOD OF OPERATION 
ning the foremen trans 


their crew members to the point 


zones where they had stopped 
e previous day. Thence, the 
rroceeded on foot from 
premise They contacted 
eholders whenever possible t 


I 
uurpose of the inspection and 
hem to eliminate mosqult 


places found on 


their prem- 


Written notices were left when 


was at home Definite action 


ken on every mosquito breeding 


rhe inspectors made all pos- 
rections by inverting containers 


¢ them with larvicide. Diffi- 
blems were referred by the in- 
to his foreman who either 


trouble or forwarded the 
to headquarters for action by a 


ictivities crew. Every inspet 


trained to differentiate between 


ind Culex larvae. Records of 


tion findings were made in ordet 
pute mosquito breeding indexes 


abatement orders we issus 


re 
re 


violator 


es mosquitoes were found bre 
1 


sizes and types of containe 
e usual varieties of receptacl 
continental United States were 
in Honolulu. The new prob- 
1 were due principal! 
sub-tropical vegetation whi 


of Honolulu TI 


nts having cups which car 


n parts 


| 
much as one-half pint of wate: 


Hes pine ipnle | 


IN 


Hono! 


pomciana 


small ia ant 
il d 


banana st 


water pocket 
Other unusual bre 
found in fallen | 
shelters, and in 
formed rocks and pocket 
coral reef formations In 
lion premise inspect ¥ 
quitoes were found COE 
times in ground p with ¢ 
The enective 
pti has long ee! ! 
ibout 5 t 15 () 
on Aed bot 
flight range pre 
rreater than that 
lore the control exte 
to the fringes of t hab 
EPIDEMIOLOGI 
Maximum use w made 
demiological finding ( 
suspected cases of dens Wi 
daily from the Bureau of 
cable Diseases and a crew 
shooters’ was dispatched to 
inspect the premises on whicl 
occurred and other pren 
neighborhood immediatel 
them. It was found that 
60 per cent of the « wert 
within 3 days afte et of 
This was due to del ( 
sicians, difficulti 
slow reporting | 
infectivity of a de ‘ 
the day before 
ifterward | 
public healt] 
tie! to set " 
nfer 
effectivent it 
by the lag i! \ 
becomes infect 8 to 1] 
hit f 


divided into 3 m 
i the ¢ 
{ 
+} 
ernind 
shes 
= 
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\ | the aest ction I as 
( es | praving than to 
i he ent naugurated larval cor 
‘ e prog Waikiki wa 
nte ene lut with undiluted cor ercial fi 
el nt ) ( i i cost of about $3 The 
ictive agent. and liquefied gas as the burned some foliage in the gar 
carrie! ind ) ( igent These tne results justified the 
prave duce a fog-like spra' Pyrethrum extract wa iva 
Windows and d of buildings were spraying the Kakaako district 
losed for at least e minutes during emulsified spray was mat 
il if te i! e spraver noz- solution which consisted of e 
es were re C tain a powerful, of kerosene and 2 per cent p 
lar-reacnu treat th unde! ict with a il] im nt ol 
wert en t vent added (1 Ib. of vatsol 
ct infection il. of spray W he sed 
ind place d he pet ution was di t the 1 
intect if obtan parts to | I watel The 
é tor were al were truck-1 nted and opera 
( pressure ol lb In. W 
pray in Both stand 
S KAA AREA ra ns and mmy-gul 
As w ( it e lac with 1/32 l orifices wert 
rred betwe ina if ol with excellent  resul Ka 
vanded control activiti ind the rs crew covered about 85 pre 
iticeable de ise in the numbe ol ad \ itisia ry lethal « 
new cases reported each wee! During mosquitoes was obtained withor 
thi inte! he econd malo foci Ol to plant 
nfection developed in the congest The spraying technique 
Kakaal ection located adjacent to the fogging the atmosphere with tl 
busine district near the center of th working from premise to pre! 
city. The initial point appears to have ing certain to direct the sp 
een in a large busine lant, employ porches, under buildings, beneat! 
ing about 3 eTSO! which failed to into outbuildings, under debri 
carrv out spravi ctivities as had hrubbery Estimating the 
een requested Lhe tuation reache effective height of the spray as 
"- emplovees Ww the amount of pyrethrin ap; 
lv ( t on m nd th ilculated to be about 0.231 | 
lant w ( ted 1 t down f cu. ft [his provides a wide n 
hal i engl! ilety over pyrethrin requiren 
\ br cht l ch sed all space and allows 
to ki ( Manv < dilution caused by air currents 
K tri rter period of contact 
elsewhere H | traced t Simultaneously with — the 
this spot ower spraving in Kakaako 
A fte f the initial praving was done by a crew et 
cus wu \\ kil aecrease \ th hand prayers Chi \ 
could be ry the number dered i portant becausé 
cases or i! rin thata i It seer | f the buildings were 1 scret 
likelv that t] harn reduecti was nal mo itoes would otherw 


HoONOLULI 


iht and therefore every effort tered cases, br ught the | tal 1 
ie t destroy all mosqulloes 1! reported DY the end Ux De! | 
ol high dengue incidence peak OI the epidel 
Kakaako district was calendar weeK in U w ; 


it the end of the first week ported persons becam« I Atte 


Ve! the daily total of new cases the epiden c curve fe it about U 
ako had already surpassed that same rate it had en, reflect 
Waikiki outbreak. At the same general reduction in mosquito pe 
focus of infection was d tion Near the end I Decembe 
the Buckle Lane-River Street began to level off t il . 2 
ther congested, slum-like dis ses per weel re ] MM 
t far from the middle of the iuthoritie lifted l re 
The spray crews were moved t December 3 
cus after Kakaako was con the rectiol 
efore it had developed into smaller, a portable ¢ line engine 
: oblen Both the Kakaako driven sprayer wit! cal 
kl Lane-River Stree ireas pacity was utilized with good re It 
ricted to military personnel on The san pray mixture wa 


Another section, nea tine taminati 
northwest end of Honolul 
ed on the restricted list when SULTS OF SPRAYING ANAL‘ 
ses appeared there but it never So far as is known, the technique 
the proportions of a serious comprehensive praying with pow 


equipment for control of dengue feve 


DENGUE CASES IN HONOLULY 


DENGUE IN i 265 
tv t escapt Caged 1 Utne i these 
nave lived iS iong as 73 day togetl vil 

Fy l 
a3 
j 4 
s? 
i 
Ranra INCHES 
AEDES BREED 
\ , NOEX 
4a? 
f \ A 
V\/ \ \ 
¥ 
d by ~ 4 
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Ficure 2 tively, while in Buckle Lane-R 
Street (Figure 4), the period w 
days. In the latter two foci, addit 


The need for such a massive 
In order to 


is unique. 
attack has been described. 
analyze the results, graphs are pre- 
sented showing the rise of dengue inci- 
dence in three of these areas and the 
Sharp decrease following the spraying 
operation. Since the maximum incu- 
bation period observed during the epi- 
it is logical to 
when 


demic was 14% days, 
expect a decreasing 

that period has elapsed after the spray 
treatment. In the Waikiki and 
Kakaako areas (Figures 2 and 3) the 
break came at 13 and 15 days, respec- 


incidence 


areas were sprayed shortly after 
initial coverage, when it was dis 

that cases were appearing outsid 
delineated zones. Following th 
further sharp decrease in transm 
occurred. The sprayed area in Wa 
was equivalent to 125 square bl 
Kakaako, 85 blocks: and Buckle ] 
River Street, 17 blocks. Five sn 
infection were attacked 
spraying (McKinley High S 
Hikina Lane, Pohaku Street, I 
School-Judd Street and Kaluwa 
Homesteads). In two instances it 
necessary to 


foci of 


respray small port 
when infection reéntered the 
months later. From the standpoint 
controlling an epidemic in its inci 
stages or later when it is in the pr 
of spreading from zones of high 
dence, comprehensive spraying is 
festly a valuable technique. 

Special control activities include 
vigorous clean-up campaign spons 
by the Chamber of Commerce. A 
this was completed it was yet ne 
sary to set up a clean-up crew of al 
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SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 


o collected and hauled away 


truck loads of tin cans 
ind other recepta les. Catch 
torm drains, and utility com- 


inholes were oiled by a 
e-mounted pressure tank spray 
of gutters were removed, per- 
cleaned by a two man crew 
fish, 
in places where they would 


Gambusia affinis, were 


free and rock holes proved 
blesome during rainy weather, 


ill crew filled over 10,000 
and 8,000 rock holes with 
Che tropical garden plants 
the most numerous breed- 
in some areas and whole 


and ape plants were re- 


the owners, or, upon re 

e crew All special crews 

ct ervision head 

ESIRED GOAL CITED 

the goal of the dengue epi 

rol program in Honolulu was 

e Aedes mosquito breeding 
t the city by every possil 


DENGUE 


F AREA 


5 


REMAINDER 


IN HONOLULI 


SPRAYED 


CASES PER 
DAY PERIOD 


OF AREA SPRAYE 


means, and at the same time to follow 


up all individual and group dengue 
infections by spraying to kill adult 
mosquitoes. 

Very early in the program the 


danger of spreading the disease from 
Oahu to the outside islands was realized 
Most inter-island I 


travel is by 
Inspections were conducted around the 


plane 


ie of disinsec 


airports, and the tech ql 
tization of airplanes was reviewed and 


suggestions were made Pyrethr 
bombs were obtained from. th n 
and loaned to the inter-island airl 
for more effective iving of planes 
\ printed notice wa riven 


inter-island 


massenger reque 


after arrival on ar tside island, a1 

suspicious  illne rted t 

local health A few 

dengue col ed Hi 

which is on tl I id of Oal did 

develop on three other lar f 
mpt foll \\ 


control meast 


Ires Le 
health officers and 
prevented the dis e trom gaining a 
foothold 


} 4 
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t 
i I 
eacn tne l \ 
pecial Ol ( 
I 
! n the Dire H I 
| n tne b {) 
irate 
dents in the vnere t 
found 
rount ) Wale tall 
ind eliminate 5 vi I 
quite vriggle Ra 
I ct I I 
va el | Pri th 


cast New ( 

page accounts of t ess { 
epidemi nd met f controlling 
spread busine house through 
the cit nce ited dengue | hic 
in their advertisement Since me 
the population come from foreien lands 
publicity wa ued in the Japan 
Chinese, Filipino ind Korean lan 
guage two minute sound movi 


prepared through the 


Arm) 


raphic 


trailer, 
tion of the 
Navy 
shown in ¢ 
of Hawaii 


coopt ra 
und the 
laboratory, was 
the 
Chamber of Com 


Signal Corps 
phot 
theaters in Territory 


With 


merce funds posters were exhibited in 
store windows, cards were placed in 
buses, and stuffers were placed in 


laundry bundles, and in bills of public 

Che 
Committee arranged 
and 


utility companies Governor’s 
Work to Win’ 
for publicity exhibits, 


local 


pictures, 


newspaper statements by com- 


munity leaders 


MOSQUITO BREEDING INDEXES 


In order to guide the control 


gram intelligently ( mprehensive set 


of records was maintained from its 


start. The Aedes breeding index was 
used as a standard This is the per 
cent of premises found with Aedes 
breeding places Zone and city-wide 


indexes were calculated daily for the 


| 
were | 
( it! 
ns W 
ferel tail 
I 
a wiht r\ 
] 
NK W l 
) ince that i ( | 
In Honol 
\ breedi we 
tting the 1 th f 
943 
| 
Au 
Since tl uracy of the 
dependent on the experirence 
spectors, if i that 
( 
breeding was higher than re 


the beginning, with the accurac’ 
A spot-check n 
experienced men early in St 
that the ; 
would be less than 10 per cent 
and Wilson have stated that wit 
threshold of 
index,’ 


illy increasing. 


city-w 


indicated 


fever the Sanit 


portance or “ critical 

pel cent of premises |! 

gypti.® It is believed that 
be yucht 


a lower 
vent dengue, probably about 3 p 


index must 
where other conditions are favor 


Hanson evel 


transmission. 


farther when he states 
f dengue requires a red 
the aegypti incidence to a la 


based on the short | 
immunity conferred by dengue 
In an I 


epidemic characteriz« 
number of succeeding foci of 


it is necessary to study the situat 
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‘ evel i ving ecause (Une 
for () 
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ted be- 
increased num- 
also meant 
[here- 
breeders 
under any 
circumstance 

re m 

June 3 otal 


civilia 


of the epidemic 
of 1.498 dengue 
than 
population of 


es in ccurred, less 


per 


Honolulu felatively few cases 


cent of the 
were 
military pe rsonnel. 

third 
1 


14 weeks 


in the 
re iched 
the first recog- 


ik Y wee ks 


began to level 


been a slow 


cases per 
i 
month new dengue cases 


have been imported intermittently from 


forward combat zon It has not 
been possible to trace locally acquired 
cases, but the 


con- 


Aedes 


dengue to ‘ 
threat of a 
tinued efforts to maintain 


off shipping ” 

flare up necessitates 
a low 
mo quito population 

It was felt at the start that the first 
objective of the program should be the 
prevention of a crippling outbreak 
which might seriously hinder military 
operations in the Pacific theater of war. 


This objective has b en accomplish 


The next step is to eliminate dengue 


con letely 


and this is proving to be a 


most 


numerous vector, 


lhopictu (Skuse), breeds 
throuchout the dense forests up to 2, 


It., SO species eradication 1s not prac- 


However, uito incidence 
reduced to a Satl factory le vel 


f the techniques and 


in the epi- 
Honolulu 
city-wide premise to-premise 


on a 10 dav 


dencue fever in 


cycle to reduce 


seneral inc idence of the vectors 
aegypti (Linneas) and Aedes 


(Skus¢ (2) comprehensive ¢ 
interior spraying to eliminate 
dengue infection, and (3) publ 
cation to urge householders t 
mosquito breeding on their prer 
Aedes 
factorily 
correction-education efforts whil 


breeding indexes wer: 


reduced by the ins 
taneous spray work destrove 
mosquitoes in zones of high det 
The 


threshold of sanitary importar 


cidence critical ind 
dengue appeared to be lower 
safe point for yellow  feve 
cent. Comprehensive spray 

of the epidemic foci was follows 
sharp reduction in cases. A 
1.498 


civilian cases 
July, 1943, through June, 1944 
than 0.7 per cent of the populat 
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THE CHALLENGE OF MALARIA CONTROI 


OFESSOR T. M. Drown, pioneer of sanitary chemistry in the United Stat 
s fond of pointing out that “ the time of change is the time of dange1 He 
inking of the menace to potable waters which developed at the time of 
ind spring thaws. The axiom, however, helds over much wider 
health. When large numbers of people pass from one country to 
again, there is change and there is danger Millions of Ar 


and sailors are operating, or will operate, in Central Africa and in the 


West Pacific which include the most fever-ridden areas on the surfa 
be. We already have warning signals of the results which we may ¢ 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and West 
il States there were reported during the winter months of January, February 
March, 1940, 101 cases of malaria. During the corresponding months o 
there were reported from these same states, 611 cases of malaria Che 
e of 500 per cent is undoubtedly due to relapses among returned service 
It is a storm warning to which we should give heed 
problem was forcibly presented at the meeting of the St 
Health Officers last fall by Dr. L. L. Williams and his 
Public Health Service. M. D. Hollis described the prograi 
e organization called Malaria Control in War Areas for the 
establishments in 38 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
covering 1,600 individual projects, at a cost of mi 
Dr. Williams stressed the need that will develop in the future for pro 
g the general population from the servicemen who will return to their home 
nities as carriers of even more virulent strains of plasmodia than thos 
which we have been familiar in the United States. He pointed out that 
never restricted civilian carriers (of malaria), it is neither humanitariar 
ssible to restrict the movements of restless military carriers and. that 
re, we must concentrate our efforts against the vector mosquito \ 
eon General Parran pointed out at our A.P.H.A. meeting in 1943, th 
er is to be found, not in quarantine, but in rendering the local environment 
ntectible 
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Numbe 


It w edless] te serious difficulty 
d cal disease It is true that fil 
ntroduce C] eston. S. ¢ but only by a large group of infected 

ha now ( Since tl | te does not a 

r | ontl nd frequently fatal to the insect ve 
tl nat It is id oid-fashioned ilari 

lad ‘ And the chief urce f danger will 1 
known cl i] e devel ( r Service ince such a case will 
long and e treatment The major menace is the man who |] 
ken vel] nae ‘ e tre ent | t wl } } the if } 
treatment ce é ( i relapse Such men may run into tens or | 
thousands by the time demobilization 1s completed 

pa t | malaria control in the United States has been a 
ne Malaria in the day f the first settlements was a deadly scourge cl 
the Canadian border n the North it has disappeared as a result of 
drainage and bett ng In the South, in spite of the longer 
eason of the m« ! = ch proeress has been made, The malaria cont 


f federal State ind local health departments in thickly settled 


thousands of mile f ditches dug bv relief workers during the depre 
impaign for elimination of anopheline breeding places near military « 
war industries, have accomplished notable results \ survey carried 

Malaria Control in War Areas staff. (using the thick film method) s! 


per cent infection instead of 6.! per cent found ten years ago Since 
rise in malaria rates of 1934, there has been no measurable peak in the 
incidence of this disease 

Yet the job is not completed. Dr. O. G. Gilliam reports that the U. S. I 


Health Service, after an intensive study. has found portions of 68 co 


the southern states which still constitute major danger spots The sev 
cycle of peak malaria prevalence which prevailed prior to 1934 shows | 
dence may build up if constant control is not maintained We | 


experience of malaria epidemics in Camden, N. J., in Aurora, Ohio, in P 
Mich., and in a narrow belt of country extending through 5 states fron 
Mississippi The infection from Army and Navy carriers will inevit 
the balance of the situation and cause serious trouble in many southern 
northern communities—unless we bestir ourselves. 

It is for this reason that the U. S. Public Health Service is urging a 
hensive, nationally planned, program of malaria control based on three pr 


1. Intensive control the insect vector in existing foci of malaria This st 
not only the control of present larval breeding places and of new breeding pla 
power and flood control impoundment; but also the protection of dwellings 
mosquitoes by the use of the new insect ides now availabk 

rhe organization of mobile teams to institute control measures in case of 
malaria in n I he ites 

Educat of pl i tl hr her courses and in other ways, l 
recognitior ‘ vitl vhich mar f those in civilian practice a 
familiar 


Dr. Williams estimates that an adequate program might cost betweet 
15 million dollars a vear for at least five years and a million dollars a veat 
after to maintain inspection and educational work. Such a program w 


well worth the cost 


\MI Jour Pusptic HEALTH 


EDITORIALS 


THE WIDE SIGNIFICANCE OF NUTRITIONAI 
DEFICIENCY 


IC health workers are watching with keen interest the new evidenc 
presented, year by year and month by month, in regard to the influence 
n health. Not all this evidence points in one directio1 In studic 
in beings on the effect of supplementing ordinary diet ome with 
r with more pronounced deficiencies—results have not alway been 
There are, however, many pitfalls in such investigations which have 
een reviewed by the Committee on Diagnosis and Pathology of 
Deficiencies of the N.R.C2 
whole, the mass of positive findings, which indicate the major 
of this problem, is impressive. An appraisal of the evidence has 


ippeared in Bulletin No. 109 of the National Research Council More 
ymposium on the subject at the Twenty-Second Annual Conference 
lilbank Memorial Fund has brought out the marked progress in this field 
eat importance which may be attached to it.® 
e first of six articles in this symposium, F. F. Tisdall emphasizes the fa 
markedly but slightly or moderately deficient diets—not classical and 
less intense long standing deficiency states—constitute th public 
blem of nutrition in this country. He cites examples of demonstrations 
onditions interfere with attainment of full physique, performance, and 
1 that improvement in diet and nutrition brings corresponding 
in these respects. 
eneficial influence of satisfactory nutrition on growth begins in the 
[he causes of many complications during pregnancy and of difficult 
ve long been obscure. As for the condition of the infant, it has been 
maintained that under conditions of nutritional adversity the expectant 
iffers all the untoward effects while the fetus is protected. Yet no les 
studies bearing on the relation of nutrition to pregnancy have yielded 
indicating the benefits for both mother and child of improved nutrition 
1a S. Burke 
} 


g on one of the latest and completest of such studies, Bert! 
itted evidence that puts the matter beyond peradventure \ relations 
ind between the expectant mother’s dietary habits and the course of her 
and parturition, particularly the incidence of toxemia and difficult 
delivery. Also the dietary practice of the expectant mother during 
was directly related to the condition of the infant at birth and within 
two weeks of life. Thus, not only the expectant mother’s course in 
and labor, but also the health of the child is dependent on nutrition 
pregnancy. This principle is ready for application in prenatal progran 
improving the course of pregnancy and labor and for further lowering 
rbidity and mortality rates. 
nother article in the symposium Josef Warkany records that with exp 
animals he has repeatedly induced by faulty diets developmental defect 
e often attributed to genetic causes. Such abnormalities as syndactylism 
lactylism, and cleft palate occurred when the maternal diet was deficient 
vin: changes ippeared in the ribs when vitamin D was inadequate. Ever 
ntly, developme ntal defects have been re norted as appt iri! 7 in the eve 
ng when the maternal diet is low in vitamin A. Thus, certain ar 
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tomical abnormalities developed in utero are directly related to m 
malnutrition. 

As life goes on, the status of nutrition continues to exert a vital influe: 
growth and development and efficiency. Learning ability is one of the g 
directly affected by nutritional status. Nutrition, in its demonstrated 
pected effects on capacity for heavy work, precision, and dexterity, ar 
relation to fatigue, comes into direct relation with industry. In the M 
symposium, W. H. Forbes reaches the conclusion that, though definite p: 
most points is lacking, light or moderate or even hard physic: il wor 
primarily to the caloric meager y and raises little, if at all, the ne 
protein and vitamins A, C, D, and K, The need for the B complex 1 
increased somewhat but pte de less than in proportion to the extra 
until the work becomes hard or exhausting, when it almost certain! 
considerably. 

In some industries a major concern arises from the hazard of exp: 
occupational poisons. To reduce the risk, our basic measures designed 
exposure to toxic material may be reénforced in certain cases by increasi 
resistance of the workers through better nutrition. W. E. Crutchfield, Jr., 1 
present knowledge concerning the effects of specific types of poisoning 
human nutrition and of improved nutrition upon resistance to these toxi 

It is gratifying that the Government has been mindful of its opportun 
help in the solution of the problems bearing upon nutrition in industry. Ex; 
the vast network of interrelationships involved, Robert S. Goodhart revi 
organization and accomplishments of the Government's industrial feeding | 
and indicates the major problems to be solved. Under federal encour 
and advice, substantial progress has been made in this difficult and intri 

Finally, nutrition has its applications in the important area of geriatri: 
influence of diet: iry deficiency upon the skin and hair of animals is well 
and recent observations in Newfoundland,®> where dietary deficiency is 
and widespread, revealed women in their twenties with the harsh and vw 
skins of ancient crones. It would be surprising if such changes in the s! 
not reflected in more vital organs, 

All this is of importance to the health officer in connection w 
programs of maternal and child welfare, of tuberculosis control and ir 
hygiene. It also emphasizes the need for a broad attack on the fund 
problem of nutrition as a national issue. Such an attack should be mac 
at least three lines. We need to continue and supplement national and stat 
lations providing for the preservation or addition of essential food el 
certain staple foods. The A.P.H.A. has, for example, adopted an official r 
calling for the continuation of the enrichment of bread after the war 
Journal of the American Medical Association endorsed this policy in 
issue. In the second place, we must continue and expand our program ot 
health instruction along nutritional lines. Third, we must work for the « 
ment of facilities by which the people can actually apply the knowiedg: 
acquire, particularly through the development of adequately supervised i 
cafeterias, A beginning has been made; but we are, on the whole, fa! 
England and the ‘Sov iet Union in this respect. 
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d nearly one million examinations—631,4 


and milk supplies and shellfish. Each year sees « 


types of laboratory service the physician has relied on | 
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THE EXPANDING SCOPE OF PUBLIC HEAI 
LABORATORIES 


Health Department Laboratory of New York City report 
t years after it was established as the first city I 


ted States) 25,057 examinations for recognition 

5.363 tests for tuberculosis, 2,097 Widal tests, and 
ns examined. Forty years later, in 1940, the Ne 
199 for syphilis, 
80,134 for tuberculosis, 59,891 for gonorrhea, 16,4573 
tool examinations, 6,452 tests for pneumonia, with smaller 
tularemia, and other diseases of which we never dreamed 
ol public he 


h vear sees new examinations added to the list 


ires, such as the typing of pneumococci, streptos 


ification of Salmonellas and the dark-field exami 
tnesses growth and development of laboratory methods for 
iT hy 


itt h 


ries making fundamental and important research co1 


ment of techniques and, sometimes, adding to our Sit 


logy 
i few instances we have witnessed even more radical expan 
concepts of Vaughan at Ann Arbor and Parl Nev 
been the function of the public health laboratory to aid the 


overm 


the health officer, in the diagnosis and isolation of th 


hospital laboratory for expert chemical and patholog 


ly right and proper, where such facilities exist 


ty Laboratory 
] 


cert 


tneria Cases and 


histological 


) 
i 


193 for dip 


ilth laboratory 


CCl ind typhoid bacilli, 


| icn 


il \ { 
Yor It ha 
pay Clal i 
disease 
ow issistant 
Chi 
iin 1 ince 


ly 
r, as in Fulton and Montgomery Counties, New York, the public authoriti 
een highly successful in providing a much needed wider service 
Montgomery County, for example, a County Labo porte 
by state and county funds provides—as a free public servi fe 
ion of 70,000, not only the usual diagnostic and sanitary services b 
| the medical tests which in most other communities are the task of hospital 
ite pathologic laboratories. This in ludes all autopsi s rical patholog 
logy, serology, blood grouping, urinalysis, chemistry of blood and oth 
f bacterial 


fluids, bacteriology, bacterial agglutination tests, prepar 


Tece 


es, gastric analysis, basal metabolism, examination « 
cardiograms are taken by laboratory technicians but 

ng physicians. 

inch laboratories are maintained at the three hospitals of 
ilable at all hours, day and night, on the call of physicians 


the county and 
Autopsies are 


itory i 
‘ 
i i ij i¢ 
has 
‘ 
i 
and 
rete 
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performed n nly i he but in the | of private patie: 


undertake1 


The director and staff of the laboratory are selected by ( ounty Civil S« 


The director is a diplon of the American Board of Pathology in Path 


Anatomy and Clinical 

The cost of the ice is 50 cents per capita per annum, a figure fo 
comparative costs on f ir-service basis are not f 
ivailable 

The chief advantage s of the pl in, as reported by the Director are: 


1. The centralization of all tyy of medical and public health laboratory 
anization, thu liminati x1 deal of duplication and making better 
yparatu 

As a I tio! is possi 
laboratory rvic tl I nt of work would not be sufficient to 
different hospital, public | tl nd priv laboratories 

\ great deal of d tape, such sending out bills and deciding who shall 
iboratory work of indigent s well as the humiliation of indigents by investi 


ivoided 


There may be other areas than Fulton and Montgomery Counties w! 


program of this kind might prove desirable and acceptable. 


Ture 74TH ANNUAL MEETING 
POSTPONED 


Following is the action taken by the Executive Board on January 
1945, with regard to the 74th Annual Meeting: 


The President of the United States, the Director of War Mobili 
zation and Reconversion, and the Office of Defense Transportation 
have declared, in effect, that an emergency exists with regard to 
the nation’s transportation and hotel facilities, and that the cessa 
tion of group meetings and conventions involving more than fifty 
persons will partially relieve it. Accordingly, by authority of the 
actions taken by the Governing Council on October 13, 1943, and 
October 4, 1944, the Executive Board of the American Publi 
Health Association VOTES to postpone the 74th Annual Meeting 
of the Association scheduled to be held in Chicago, Illinois, th 
week of September 17, 1945. The question of an Annual Meeting 
however, shall be reopened as soon as conditions permit. 


} 
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licited revieu 


Practice Indices—Com 
the Evaluation Schedules, 
by the Subcommittee on 
Practice and Appraisal of 
lth Work for the Committe: 
nistrative Practice of the were enter 
Vew York: A.P.H.A., 1944 aphs wi 
Free on request fier an 
showing results obtained  licize the 
than work performed in the — should be 
iblic health is the objec tive of sporting instinct 
nt publication, Public HealthIn- their desire to see th 


the Committee on Administra- creditable showing as « 


tice Each item considered is_ cities, that is, prov 
is accepted as indicative of Future issues of 


nditions in any city The dices can be of still 
were prepared from the reports viding the basi 


ted by the cities entered in the’ brief and if all health offi 
National Health Honor Roll consider it a duty they owe 
lisconcerting, to say the least mittee on Administrative Practice to 


reat variation of attainment. supply the information requested 
especially true when it is con- I. F. THompss 
hat the records were submitted 
¢ on an Honor Roll and might Symposium on Wartime Ad- 
reasonably be expected to vances in Medicine—Proceedings of 
e attainment of cities above the the American Philosophical Societ) 
in active health services and Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
health minded citizens. There Society, 1944. 219 pp. Price, $1 
nce of greater achievement and Those who seek in compact form an 
niform attainment by the cities account of important medical advances 
field of sanitation, including ade- during wartime will do well to read this 
ewage disposal and approved symposium presented before the Ameri 
ipplies, than in other fields can Philosophical Society in April 
nicable disease control—even of 1944. Competent authors cover the 
ises for which we have specifi subjects of water requirements of ca 
prevention—tuberculosis con- aways, blood derivatives and_ blood 
iternal and infant care, in fact, substitutes, present status of penicillir 
fields of activity that are con- in treatment, recent advances in_ the 
the special function and duty treatment of wounds, the role of i 
departments, show great munization in wartime 
of attainment. lems in military aviatior 
been noted that a few health protection, neuropsvchi 
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in the study of the control of infectious 
diseases. The Penrose Memorial lec- 
ture on the international labor organi- 
completes an excellent sym- 


REGINALD M. ATWATE! 


zation 
posium. 


Mosquito Control — Practical 
Methods for Abatement of Disease 
Vectors and Pests—By William B. 


Hlerms, D., and Harold F. Gray, 
Dr.P.H. (2nd ed. rev. and enlarged.) 
New York: Commonwealth Fund. 


Milford, Oxford 
419 pp., illus. 


London: Humphrey 
University Press, 1944. 
Price, $3.50. 

The first edition, 
July, 1941, issue of this Journal, has 
proved to be a comprehensive and prac- 
tical handbook for public health and 
mosquito abatement officials and others 
control work. 


reviewed in the 


engaged in mosquito 
rhe present revision and enlargement 
was necessitated by “ the rapid develop- 
ment of new techniques of mosquito 
control in the past three years.” The 
eliminated 


authors say ‘we have 


obsolete material and obvious errors, 
have modified some opinions, and have 
added whatever new material appeared 
to us to be significant.”” The needs of 
our military and occupational forces and 
also the requirements of civilian work- 
ers have been considered. 

Che first five chapters—about 100 
pages—deal mainly with the principles 
of mosquito abatement and the factors 
considered in or- 


abatement 


methods to be 
and _ establishing 
programs. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to the various and detailed 
methods of finding mosquito breeding 
places, identification of mosquitoes, and 


and 
ganizing 


the numerous control methods that may 
be applicable in different situations. It 
is evident that, with a background of 
long experience and study of available 
literature, the authors have been care- 
ful in including and evaluating all 


known methods of mosquito abatement 
Also their descriptions 


and control 
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and illustrations are clear 


and 
gestions given are definite and pra 
discussio1 


Subjects on which 


been added or amplified inclu 
sults of effective malaria cont: 
ures; collection of mosquito larva 
eggs; ditching with explosives 
lining; newer larvacides (bott 
DDT and others); methods of ap 
larvacides; newer spray 
protect against adult mosquitoes 


mate! 


tary mosquito control; species « 
tion; and Aedes aegypti conti 

About 25 illustrations 
added in the text, including a si 
the details of automatic siphor 
flushing small 
now include 
mosquito vectors of 
other throughout th 


according to species, region and 


have 


streams. The 
dices classified 

malaria 
diseases 
classificat 


ing place, detailed 


malaria vectors and methods 
control, and keys, diagrams, a1 
aids in mosquito identificatioi 
Comprehensive bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters toget! 
the specific and practical le 
this an essential for 
novice in mosquito control wi 
Roy J. M 


b« 0k 


Child Development. Physic 
Psychological Growth Throu; 
School Years—-By Marian | 
enridge and E. Lee 
delphia: Saunders, 
Price, $3.25. 

In their book on child deve 
the authors have gathered tog 
large body of information co 
both the physical and mental « 
ment of the child. It is a book 
tinct value to anyone seeking to 
stand the processes at work dur 
formative years of childhood. | 
preface they state that the bo 
designed for professional stude! 
psychology, teacher training, ho 
nomics, medicine, nursing, and 


Vincent 
1943. 5 


Boo! 


irents ind the 


their problem pri 


1 textbook form with * Ques 
Study following each 
erhaps the heterogeneity of the 
have chosen to 
this pedagogic approach 
kes the book, though valuable 
ways, disappointing in others 
1] data are all presented with 
conscientiousness but with 
scientific and 


ixtures ol 


nhraseologeyv, at one moment 


nced student seems to be ad 

t another the layman. 

he authors are writing with all 

readers in mind, the material 

ent gives the impression of a 
assembling of information 


that 
. addressing a clearly defined 


selection would be 


rhis quality is less evident in 
nd half of the book, in which 
ters on the development of 
ind growth of language as 
se on social and personality 

Here one 
sympathetic 
the child 


nt are excellent. 


the wise and 
view of students of 
thors are also to be compli- 

the completenes of their 

which in itself makes the 
rce to which one would fre- 
rn for guidance in further 


the basic material that their 


Maryorre F. Murray 

ler of the Surgeon General 
} Grubbs. VU dD. Pri- 
D. D. Grubbs, Pleasant 


Carmel, Ind.), 1943 
ire ite Health Dena tment 
Tt ms 
I f the professional life of 


AND REPORTS 


hor erver I Dut 

W 
inderlies the esprit de corps of this rv 
markable organizatio1 The 
readable throughout and at times real 
thrilling REGINALD M. Atwat! 

Health Instruction Yearbook, 


1944—By Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford, 


Calif.: Stanford University Pre 


554 pp Price 

Here it is! \ bool many pub 
health workers have bet | woking | 
i bool iny more will wv whe hey 
know its contents: a ok every publi 
health otnecer, execullve secretary, 
supervisor of public health nurses, fie ld 
consultant, health education coor 
nator, librarian and college in ctor 


should add to his or her group ol 
desk 


Those in the special fields of nutritior 


essential personal relerences, 


physical education, mental hygien 
dental health, 
of materials in their own special fi 


will find a summary 


ind have easily available facts for the 


wider area of public health. 

This 1944 Yearbook brings together 
in ready reference and _ cross-index 
form, the current experience, research, 


ind opinion relative to all phases of 
public health as revealed throughout th 


current through artick from 
professional magazines ver! nt reé 
norts, and research bulleti Ch 

41 


chapters are organized 


fields of public health as a sociological 


problem and into specific persona 
health areas Chapters dealir \ 
the broad sociological aspects are wi 
uch titles a Healt! i i Socla 


Heredity and E 


Accomplishment 


venics, Health and P il Envit 
ment, Community Health Service li 
the same table of contents will 
chapter devoted ch na 
health needs as nut n, fatigue and 
rest, infection and it inity, et 

At the beevinning of each chapter, tl 


writer makes introd 


| 
i) Grubbs j nterest no 
reer officer the | 
tatements 


(MERI |OURNAL 
n p Vit en ire 
ealth under presentation Articles 


reports, and bulletins are revi 
cerpted OI quoted lables 
numbers are used 


date and specili 


bibli graphy of 


lication used is 


freely 
ea ily 1 ] } ( 
responding numbers 
book. A 


makes for 


cross-index on a word basis 


integration of materials 
Ihe one unfortunate note about this 


which 


fore 


t] with the 


book is its title, 


seems l SI 
textboo! It certainly 


into chool 


another 
should 


colleges and 


word, 
( hool 
find its 


imp it as 


way 
universities where the broad sociok gical 
needed in classi 


aspect of health i om 


instruction. Its organization and con- 


tent make it also an invaluable refer- 
ence for leaders and work: I publi 
health, whose major function is to keep 
themselves informed of current research 
opinion and experience of others, and 
who in turn, must help community 


groups, politic il and governmental lead- 
tand needs and 


HARRIS 


SO ial 


REBA | 


ers to under 


trends 

Proceedings and Papers of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference of 
the California Mosquito Control 
Association—-Fdited by Harold Farns- 
worth Gray. Berkeley: State 
of Sanitary Ene 
pp Price, $1.50. 

This conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, consisted of five 
The registration lists 
tendance of approximately 


Bureau 


135 


ineering, 1944, 


sessions. 


showed an at- 
135, com- 
posed largely of repre entatives of 


the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Public Health Serv- 


ict Univer itv of Califor 1, rnia 
state and local health d partments, and 
seventeen » abatement dis 


mosq ull 


tricts. The well arranged program gave 


emphasis to war proble ms of mosquito 
abatement in this country and the vari- 
ous theaters of military operations else- 


irvel\y 


where Phe 


i I lt 
i 

reparet 
i 

x. 
quite full discussion {| 
i 
which was recorded, edited 


cluded with the pay 
ings. 
The major subjects 
symposium on diseases transmi 
mosquitoes in the Pacific Area 
to civilian po] u 
Coast from mosquito-transmitt 

tions in returning military per 
Health Service W 


gency Program for Control 


Public 


1942 and 1943: the Califor 

of malaria control in ir a 
non mosq ( rol 
Soul Pacific rea sympe Sil 

underground drains and sanit: 
for malaria and quito col 


ymposium on operating probl 


This publication has the u 
disadvantages 


vantages and 


chronological record of confere! 
this sort. It 


rreely 


includes much 


information presented f 
is nec 


diffuse and overlaps a great di 


tual experience, but 


material already available els 


Che proceedings are vell edit 
useful references 


rd of nai 


include many 


and a 


with recent 


literature rect 


ociated devel 
Being mimeographed, the 
could not include the valua 


trative material charts, sli 


motion pictures—which were | 
and must have added greatl\ 
value of the discussions. 


Roy J. M 


Virus Diseases in Man, A 
and Plant—By Gustav Seifi 


Pric $5 


[ 
I tr ito! S 
‘ that at the f 
O qgouDt as vn 
ad is aut] 
ead 1s n Vi 


1 number oO! 


itor, evidently not fami 
terminology, does not im 
} } ] 
te when s n phrase re 
i\ ( ers preed 
I 


ld receive the consideratior 
n usually conr 


W. Lioyp 


Ave in 
Ne 


p- Price 


Vork: Silver Burdett 


) $1.96 


T 
luals concerned with secondar\ 
ilth education will find 7 
Health a helpful text or refer- 
Written in a 
this 
sents an overall picture of the 
health and then deals 
f building and maintaining 


for students. 
ng and interesting style, 


with 
nd of combating disease. 

ber of topic s covered in this 
xtensive, and includes most of 
idered important in secondary 
lth education. Following in- 
chapters on the total health 
nd the role of the 


individ 


ting national problems 


onan 


health, several hap 


Health—By R. Will 


REI 
\ eu 
itl 
ent 
To ] ai j 
Ch eX 
i 
( 
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Health Educati 


ret G. 
S Teachers ¢ 

V. J | 
graphed, 1944. | 


education direct 
excell 

he he iding 
physiol ili 


health, nutriti 


heredity and sex ed 


thei preventit n, nul 


welfare 


posters, hims, et 
st of these titles 
the 
na f 
> ne ¢ 
es ns fi 
il Phi 
eae 
It unfortur 
were not 1nci 
no svste I 
‘ 


‘ ‘ 
I per’ | 
sn ning I Cat ay 
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The b 
not naicate that ul nave 
ened pon i ‘ 
na one if 1 f 
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mn ior All A 
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i 
i | 
tter 
ind 
evoted to the bod) defense 
Case senarate chante iré i tne 
to communicable diseases. non- ( 
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value of this list for the teacher and 
for other workers in the field of health 
education might be greatly increased if 
the grade level were determined and in- 
dicated for each teaching aid given in 
the bibliography. 
Lucy S. Morcan 

Maternal Overprotection By 
David M. Levy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 417 pp. 
Price, $4.50 

‘Like clinical Levy 
‘child guidance is primarily an 
art and not a science ’ .and ...“ like 
medicine, an art it must always remain.” 
Dr. Levy’s recent book, however, is a 
significant landmark in the develop- 
scientinic 


medicine,” Dr. 
States, 


ment of child guidance as a 
discipline as well as an increasingly im- 
portant clinical art. Maternal Over- 
protection reports fully on an important 
kind of investigation which is neces- 
sary if the clinical art is to be practised 
more effectively, and strengthened by 
data and insights gained and checked 
by sound scientific procedures. 

Since maternal over-protection is 
common in many cultures, particularly 
our own, its réle in influencing the 
parent-child relationships merits the 
serious and careful study which Dr. 
Levy reports. Since over-protection 
often appears in an exaggerated form, 
its operation and effects can be seen 
and studied fairly easily. Dr. Levy 
therefore chose for intensive study case 
studies in which the factor of maternal 
over-protection appeared in magnified 
and apparently isolated form. Once the 
pattern has been established, “ maternal 
over-protection”’ can be recognized 
more easily in instances in 
which it is clear-cut. 

The criteria for diagnosing maternal 
Levy has 


cases or 
less obvious or 
over-protection which Dr. 
given are not only extremely valuable 
and suggestive but will be recognized as 
valid by all who have had extensive 
The criteria will 


clinical experience. 


also help the clinician distin, 
pure’ over-protection from so-~ 
guilt over-protection,” “ mixed 


‘ mild 
forms. 


protection,’ 
and non-maternal 
Dr. Levy's discussion of the 
nosis and treatment of such cass 
well as the criteria for diagnosis 
the careful attention of all thos« 
are professionally engaged in 
guidance in the clinic, hospital, we 
Parents, and 


OVE r-prote | 


agency, «r school. 
ents’ study groups would also be 
advised to consider and discuss the 
plications of this study for sound 
rearing. Social scientists will fin 
book’s methodology, as well as it 
ings, important and helpful. 

Mary S. Fis 


Baby Care During Expecta 
and the First Year—A Helpful G 
for Mothers on the Care of Infan 


By May E. Law. (2nd ed. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1943. 
Booklets. Price, $1.25. 


The text of “ Baby Care” is 
tained in thirteen separate leaflet 
from 15 to 30 pages each and is att 
tively boxed for safe keeping. 
first leaflet advises on the baby’s 
before he is born, and the other tw 
cover his needs at monthly inte: 
Each leaflet starts with a_ fore 
briefly outlining the subjects consi 
in the text which presumably ser\ 
a Table of Content. Next “G 
Rules’ are listed. These give 
advice but too many start wit! 
prohibitive “don’t” and tend tow 
negative emphasis rather than a 
tive angle of good care. 

Each subject which is present 
headed by bold faced type prov 
for easy reference throughout thx 
The last page of each leaflet gi 
“ Daily Schedule ” which comme! 
includes the mother and a “W 
Chart” providing for a weekly 
of the baby’s weight beside the a\ 


‘ 


Be MOKS 


each 


to the for 
There is a space to record 


ounces, 


gain with a catalog of the 
iin for each period. Such 
weight recording might easily 
e mother much worry if her 
not progress according to the 
is outlined. 
iflet is generously illustrated. 
the pictures represent good 
but others portray the 
f baby For example 
reads “ Never try to remove 
from the ear’ and the picture 
to 


care. 


a mother endeavoring 
this feat. 


vice is given as a statement of 


AND REPORTS 


fact without many explanations of th 
reasons for the procedure Much 
emphasis is placed on regularity by the 
clock and on the detail eve aay 
care without allowance { the infant's 
individuality or the mother’s imagina 
tion or household routine Dr. Law’s 
concept of child care compar with 
that in vogue five or te! years ag 

Although there are many attractive 
features in this series of leaflets, and 
mothers could gain useful knowledge 


from reading them, there are other pub 
lications available at little or no expense 
which conform to the 


of child « 


newer concepts 
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es would be a better word) 
with a pool of filtered throat 
that 
tes, presumably containing a 
primary atypical 


demonstrated bacteria- 


induce 


fransmission of Primary Atypical 
Human Volunteers. J.A.M.A 

Jan 1945 
o Action—lIf the magnitude 


eumatic fever problem is to 
known to the community, if 
be intelligent direction, if 
e a sustained effort to con- 
sease, then the medical so 
play a part in stimulating 
ction, say these writers. 
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D. B.. and G. M 
Organization for the Control of 
New York State J. Med 

194 


t Measles and Other Infec- 
ntrol of infectious diseases by 
nization with blood globu- 


junction ol! 


may be the f 
future civilian blood banks, 


lins ate 


ore 
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concludes 


this pioneer in applied hematology 

Coun, E. J. Blood Protein lr 
rherapeutic Value Scien l 
Jan. 19 194 

Number One on Your List—Your 
attention is called to this not-to-be 
missed symposium; we paraphrase th 
radio gag of dubious ancestry and 
apply it to them. These, you must 
see. 

Curran, J. A. Provi Be M 
cal Care and eight related pap M 
bank Quart 23, 1:7 (Jan 

After Forty, What? Annual 
physical examinations have been ca 
ried out for 15 years on a group of 
about 3,000 average idults ove! 
40. This long-time systematic obser 


vation has produced profitable results 


in the early recognition of disease 
among “healthy ”’ people. 

Fre_tows, H. H in | 
M cal Servi N \ 1 


H \. BIGELOV 
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Department of Hard-Dying Ideas 


Now a Bri nh reseal 
ward with evidence that vaccine ind 
other cold preventives do not pre- 
vent He writes that he unaware 
of any large scale controlled test that 
has given any convincing proof of pre 


vention of colds, yet a large proportion 


of the medical fraternity has the firmest 


faith in this prophylaxi (Over 90 
per cent use vaccines he writes 

Hacue, D. Propl Common 
Cold. M. Offi De 
1044 

Item to Tuck Away in Your 
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different from cow's 1 In the matte 
of vitamins, for us to get excited over 
its superior nutritional qualities. There 
was a wide variation in the various 
vitamin determinations among the 
samples, but the averages were higher 


in some—and lower in vitamin 


values than for cow’s milk 


Horm! A. D., et al The Vitamin Con 
tent of Commercial Winter Goat’s Milk 
New England J. Med Jan. 18 
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Quote—Almost 4, 


been rejected for military service. 


men have 
Of 


30 per 


00.000 


the total number of rejections, 


cent were for reasons of mental de- 


ficiency and mental diseases. Unquote 
That is a statistic which must be driven 


irremovably into the consciousness of 


every health administrator even if it 
requires a sledge hammer to do it 
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Arr I War M D 
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this 
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Area Health 
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for 


Reporting 
fter long experience in the 
cal health work. It 
Association has 
as a result of 
eciation of the Evaluation 
Health Practice Indices 
tant service to local 
nd to state directors of local 


lo is a 
it the been 
to give crow- 

and 


com- 


ect, made possible through 
Che Commonwealth Fund 
York, is sponsored in the 
tates by the A.P.H.A., and in 
the Canadian Public Health 
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has wartime significance 


ticularly well adapted for the 
f facilities in war-expanded 


ind is an aid to post-war 
ntest feature or granting of 


high-scoring communities has 
ntinued. 
rticipation 
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nd multiple county health de- 
full-time health 

cities over 


roviding 
with of 
ulation with full-time health 
iv fill out Evaluation Sched- 
bmit them to the A.P.H.A 
possible in 1945, but in no 
than April 15. Schedules 
omed from communities in 
United States, Alaska, 
Puerto the Virgin 
1 the Dominion of Canada 


e 


vether 
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imerican Pu H 
r Heal Pra 
r-C yr He ( nm 
These schedules will be grade Grading 


Charts and interpretive letters will be 


returned to communities A new issu 
of Health Practice Indi vill be | 
lished containing the result Ol the 
erading in chart form Communiti 
whose schedules contain deqt ( 
terial, will be listed in h Pi 


Healt} 
Indice 


as constituting the Rep rting 

Area for Health Practices 

The new issue of the “ Indices” will 
include the data now shown in the 
1944 edition, to which will be added 
the data from schedules newly sub 
mitted in 1945. Where a community 
represented in the 1944 edition also sul 
mits data for the 1945 edition, the 
latter data will be substituted for-th 
of the previous year. 

State Participation—Following _ the 
practice of recent years the service i 


linked with that of state health depart 
ments. Under this plan the state health 
department makes contact with its own 
communities, 
tion. Schedules are distributed by the 
When comple ted, two schedules 
are returned to the state department of 
health, which in turn forwards one copy 


inviting their participa 


States. 


from each community to the A.P.H.A 
Eight states have already indicated 
their intention to follow this plan. The 
completed schedule provides the state 
with concrete information n local 
health work. This material is invalu- 
able to the bureau of local health 
service as well as to the participating 


community. 
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Alice G. Peak, Cheshire, Conn., Director 
Waterbury Visiting Nurse Assn 

Helen M. Piampiano, 484 William St., East 
Orange, N. J., Exec Director, Newark 
Visiting Nurse Assn 

Mary K. Safford, R.N., 821 Second Ave., 
Gallipolis, Ohio, Industrial Nurse, Medical 
Division, General Chemical Defense Corp 
(Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.) 

Isabel H. Smith, 1132 Richmond Rd., South 
Euclid, Ohio, Instructor of Public Health 
Nursing, St. Lukes Hospital, School of 
Nursing 

Helen B. Snow, 710 Highland Ave., Newark 
4, N. J., Territorial Supervisor, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co 


Epidemiology Section 

Luis Alberto Boquin, M.D., 601 Catherine St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Student, Univ of 
Michigan School of Public Health 

Neil D. Josephson, M.D., Box 142, Yale 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn., 
Student 

Lt. Comdr Albert A. Weathersbee, U.S.N., 
District Medical Office, N.O.B., Norfolk 11, 
Va., District Malariolog:st, Fifth Naval 
District 

School Health Section 

Evelyn A. Ellingson, Mich. Dept. of Health, 
Lansing, Mich., Regional Public Health 
Nursing Consultant 

Viola E. Pillot, R.N., 45 Oakland Ave., Hunt- 
ington, N. Y., Teacher and School Nurse, 
Huntington Public Schools 

Albert Reinherz, Ph.D., 4 Carol Ave., Brook- 
line 46, Mass., Interested in health educa- 
tion in schools 


Dental Health Section 
Charlotte S. Greenhood, D.DS., Univ. of 
California College of Dentistry, Medical 
Center, San Francisco 22, Calif., Chairman, 
Div. of Dental Hygiene 
Aida Illueca-A, D.D.S., 1001 E. Huron, Ann 


oF PuBLic HEALTH Mar 


Arbor, Mich., Student, Univ 
School of Public Health 


l na filiated 
Odin W. Anderson, M.A., 521 S. } 
Arbor, Mich., Instructor, Univ 
School of Public Health 
George Brock Chisholm, M.D 
Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada, De; 


ister of National Health, Dept. of N 


Health and Welfare 

Arthur Fishman, 166 Ash St., Walt! 
Student of Veterinary Medicine, M 
University 

Cpl 4. E. Hollenbeck, 2916 Stein 
Francisco 23, Calif., Laboratory 
Dante Annex, Letterman Gener 

Marion Thomas Jeffries, 512 Flo: 
Bldg., Orlando, Fla., State Represi 
National Foundation for Infantile | 
Inc 

Frank V. Meriwether, M.D., 852 1 
tom House, Chicago, IIl., Director 
U. S. Public Health Service 

Herbert P. Ramsey, M.D., 1726 I 
N.W., Washington 6, D 
Washington Metropolitan Health 
of Social Agencies 


Helen D. Rysan, M.A., 864 W. 4th S 


Lake City 4, Utah, Medical Socia 
State Dept. of Health 

Joseph I. Sollins, 1073 W. Kensingt 
Los Angeles 26, Calif., Food Poisor 
vestigator, City Health Dept 

Allan Stone, 303 Wilder Bldg., St 
Minn., Exec. Secy., St. Paul and 
County Public Health Survey 

Wendell Holmes Tisdale, Ph.D., DuP 
periment Station, Wilmington, De 
ager, Pest Control Research Section, ‘ 
Chemical Dept. 

Carl Westerman, Warren and Morri 
Jersey City 2, N. J., Secretar 
Chemical Corp. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 
Gordon B. Moffat, M.D., D.P.H., K 
Mich., Elected Member 1931, Healt 
Section 
Myron T. Townsend, Ph.D., 
Ill., Elected Member 1938, Pub! 
Education Section 


JOURNALS WANTED 


The A.P.H.A. headquarters has exhausted its supply of June and August 
issues of the JoURNAL. Any Journals for 1939 through 1944 will be welcor 
can be used. Members who can spare these issues are requested to sen 
(collect) to the A.P.H.A. at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Supplemental to lists in recent JOURNALS 


dustrial 
ppointment nding ivi less than five years’ 
Salat health work includ 
health officer or 
graduate training 
2002 Acton St., and three years’ em nent « 
type. Application form PLD-1 
obtained from the Personnel De; 
for well established 
in Mecosta and 
Permanent position 
uublic health physician. 
ends on training and ex 
ed Bauer, R.N., 


Physician Wanted 
sition of assistant health 
Maternal and Child 
Man or 


Wash 


fealth Educator Wanted: 
I ry t tart 


St} 


nel Department, State 
Hartford, has announced 
etitive examinations 


Wanted: 


ling applica- lilwaukes 
appointee 
an advisory capacity to the 
» State Health Department 
‘alth departments in rela- 


rv 


Advertisement 


Opportunities Available 


Health physician; municipal WANTED D t 
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‘ cs, maternity centers, presc! 
real work for the indigent; won 
wn of 100,000, not far fr 
superintendent to direct 
le directing division of p 
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f 100: Pacific Coast ( 
serve as chairman, departn 
al education, co-educational 
referably one of the most modern 
town of 5,000 located short distances 
rsity medical centers; Fall appoint 
ege health physician; 400 students 
ntment, opportunity for develo 
€ Philadelphia area PH2-1 
Burneice Larson, Director, Palm- 
Chicago, Ill 


Health has immediate opening urements include | t Stat 
re t 
trial f similas 
‘ lirect 
pediatric 
Posi 
sta-Osceola Healt ner 
car furnished vy $5460 ¢ tart 
Kapids Micl giving tu ! 
y EB. BE. Pals King 
=r Health Officer, 402-L ¢ nty-City Bldg 
y Box P, Employment Serv rante have at 
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E. E. Palmquist, M.D., King ‘ Healt 
t Officer. 402-L | tele 
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Situations Wanted 


I 


BACTERIOLO 


YOUNG PHYSICIAN—W t f t I 
enart HEALTH EDUCATOI 
a. 7 Bact 
DENTIS1 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CANCER SOCIETY 
Neff, the Executive Director 
erican Cancel Society (for- 
American Society for the 
Cancer) has announced that 
ty has now moved from 350 
Avenue to the Empire State 
New York, N. Y. An ex- 
rogram with a change of policy 
to this move. According to 
for 31 years the society S 
is been largely an educational 


ected toward the general pub- 


present expansion of program 
le efforts to codrdinate, en 
nd perhaps assist in cancer 
jects, and to offer similar 
in the field of service to the 
itient rhe annual fund rais- 
gn in April will this year be 
under the chairmanship of 
Johnston, President of the 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
ippointed a council with 
tives from leaders of all walks 
Mr. Neff reminds public 
rkers that they may obtain 
of several new pieces of edu- 
literature prepared by the 
n request to the New York 


NGLE APPOINTED WASHINGTON 
{TE DIRECTOR OF HEALTH 

Mon C. Wallgren, of the 
{ Washington, has announced the 
ent of Arthur L. Ringle, M.D.., 
Director of Health, effective 

succeeding Lee Powers, 
[.P.H., who has accepted an 


ent with UNRRA for overseas 


who is a craduate in 
the Universitv of Colo 
a resident ot the State 


ce 1937, havi beer 


health officer 

medical officer for 
Administration in the 
west, and, since February 
health officer in W; 
served as President of 
State Public Health 
194] 


TYPHUS COMMISSION MEMBERS 
DECORATED 

The United states ol America 
[yphus Commission Medal has _ beet 
awarded to four members of the Con 
mission, according to a recent announce 
ment by the War Department These 
included Colonel Harry A. Bishop, 
M.C., of the Army; Captain Edward 
Harvey Cushing, M.C., U.S.N.R.; Dr 
Alexander ( Gilliam, Sr. Surgeon 
U. S. Public Health Service; and D1 
Fred L Soper, field staff member of the 
International Health Division, Rocke 
feller Foundation 


LASKER FOUNDATION AWARD TO 
DR. UNDERWOOD 

One of two $500 cash awards of the 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation 
was presented recently to D1 : 
Underwood, Executive Officer of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health 
Jackson, at the 24th annual meeting of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation 
America in New York. The award t 
Dr. Underwood was in recognition of 
having included planned parenthood 
services as an integral part of the 
public health program in the State of 
Mississippi 


The Director 


Sanitary Bi 


} 


t 


iril 
\ | Nort] 
ngt Hi 
Wash Lol 
‘ BAN NATIONAL 
of the Pan Americar 
ee! Emba Washi 
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Congress will be held in Havana, May 
5-21, and the Organizing Committee 
extends a most cordial invitation to any 
American physicians who may wish to 
attend and especially to those interested 
in this disease. 


APPROVED COURSES FOR STUDENT 
DIETITIONS 

The American Dietetic Association of 
Chicago has published a revised list of 
courses for student dietitians as ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 
American Dietetic Association. Sixty- 
seven institutions are recognized in this 
revised list. 

MILTON J. ROSENAU HONORED 

The Fifth Annual Forum lecture, at 
the Seventh Annual Forum on Allergy 
in Pittsburgh, was delivered in January 
by Milton a Rosenau, M.D., Dean 
of the School of Public Health of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, and Charles Wilder, Professor of 
Medicine and Hygiene 
emeritus, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, on “ Serendipity in Terms of 
Mental Allergy.” The Forum presented 
its fifth gold medal to Dr. Rosenau for 
outstanding contribution to allergy on 
this occasion. Dr. Rosenau is Presi- 
dent-elect of the A.P.H.A. 


Preventive 


NEW YORK HEART ASSOCIATION 

The New York Heart Association, 
which since 1926 has been a part of 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Inc., will set up a separate 
organization as of April 1, according to 
a recent announcement made jointly by 
J. Burns Amberson, M.D., President 
of the Tuberculosis Association and 
Edwin P. Maynard, Jr., M.D., Presi- 
dent of the Heart Association. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, the expansion 
of the Heart Association program in 


the last few years made it inadvisable 
for the organizations to continue their 
associated activities. 
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or Pusiic HEALTH 


The growth of the Heart A 
tion program has been so vigoro 
the opportunities for 
numerous that a separation has | 
necessary to permit the need 
pansion of the work of both or: 
tions.” The Heart Associati 
have offices in the New York A 
of Medicine, 2 East 103rd Str 
has announced a forthcoming ca: 
to raise $150,000 to finance its« 
ing the next two years. 


progre 


NEW YORK STATE CANCELS HI 
CONFERENCE 

The Annual Conference of H 
Officers and Public Health N 
scheduled for Saratoga Springs, > 
in June, has been cancelled i: 
pliance with the regulations of t! 
eral government that conventio1 
other large meetings be eliminat: 
year, according to an announcem: 
Edward S. Godfrey, Jr., M.D 
Commissioner of Health. This 
ference usually attracted some 
persons, including state and local 
officers, county and local publi 
nurses, registrars of vital stat 
and others engaged in publi 
activities. 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC HEAI 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the 

chusetts Public Health Asso 


held January 25, 1945, the foll 
were elected officers of the Asso 
for the year: 


President—L. Jackson Smith, M.D 


field 

First Vice-President—Charles F. W 
M.D., Boston 

Second Vice-President—Vlado A. ‘ 
M.D., Dr.P.H., Belmont 


Secretary—A. A. Robertson, Boston 

Treasurer—Catharine Atwood, Boston 

Representative to the Governing ( 
A.P.H.A—Raymond S. Patterson 
Boston 

Alternate—L 
field 


Jackson Smith, M.D 


NEWS FROM 


\LTH UNITS FOR THE NATION 
faven Emerson, Chairman of the 
ee on Local Health Units, 
that the report of the Com- 
Local Health Units for the 
in print and will be ready 
ution about May, 1945. The 
ried on for a period of nearly 
ind the resulting report were 
sible by a grant of the Com- 
Fund which is also publish- 
distributing the volume. 
eport. which will be about 300 
ength, will propose 1,197 units 
ealth jurisdiction to cover the 
tal United States in place of 
than 18,000 local jurisdictions 
responsible for local health 
It will show both existing 
and costs for local health 
these units as well as pro- 
ersonnel and costs for basic 
local health protection for 


PERSONALS 


Central States 
M. Brown, M.D., acting med- 
lirector of the Division of In- 
il Hygiene, Iowa Department 
lealth, Des Moines, has been ap- 
1 the new chief of the Division 
istrial Hygiene of the Illinois 
tment of Public Health, effec- 
December 1. He filis the 
that occurred when Dr. 
N H. KRONENBERG * 
GATES, Dr.P.H., has been 
ted to a newly created position 
ctor of health education in the 
polis City Health Depart- 
cording to Dr. Frank J. Hill, 
Although the 
rvice appointment began Janu- 
Dr. Gates has filled the posi- 
nce November 1 through a 
| grant from the Hennepin 
luberculosis Association. Dr. 
eceived his degree in public 


resigned 


commissioner. 


MAuRICcE F. 


E. Turner, Dr.P.H 


THE FIELD 


health at the | 


in 1937. 


HENRIETTA M. HERBO 


M.D.,7 has been appointe 
the Division of Maternal 
Hygiene in the State Dey 
Public Health in Illi 
January 1. During the 
months she filled this p 
ing chief, after having 
moted from a staff p 
she had held since 


Mary Putnam, M.D.., field 


of the Wisconsin State B 
Health, has been appointed 
trician to the Delaware Stat 
of Health to direct the bab 
carried on by the Board in the 
each month and to handk 
crippled children’s clinics Dy 
nam succeeds Dr. Marion 
DRESSLER, resigned 

Rass, M.D., Shelbyville 
Ky., has been named chairman of the 
health Negro 
Affairs which was 
created late in September by an ex 


committee of the 
Commission, 


ecutive decree of Governor Simeon 
S. Willis to recommend 
solutions to problems confronting 
Negroes in Kentucky in the fields of 
education, health, housing, economics 
and civil affairs.” The commission 


practical 


organized itself into five units, one 
of which is that headed by Dr. Rabb 
formerly 
Professor of Public Health Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., is conducting a 
state-wide health study in 
Kansas under the direction of Dr. 
FLroyp C, BEELMAN,* Topeka, Kans 


SC he 01 


secretary and executive officer of the 
State Board of Health The study 
aims to formulate policies, set up 


standards and make specific recom 


mendations for building strong local 
health programs 


* Fellow A.P.H.A 
t Member A.P.H.A 
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Eastern States 

Dr. J. BURNS AMBERSON W eélected 
President of the New York Tul 
culos! ind Health Association 
innual meeting of the Corporation 
and the Board of Directors held 
recenth 

STELLA GoosTRAY, R.N Director 
School of Nursing, Children’s Hos 
pital, Boston, Mass., Chairman of the 
National Nursing Council for Wat 


Service for the past two years, 


was reélected Chairman January 
23, 1945 Other officers elected 
were ANNA D. Worr, R.N., Vice 
Chairman: Prart McIver, R.N.,’ 
Secretary EDWARD ROBINSON 


lreasuret! 

Rocer Gordon has been appointed Ex 
ecutive Secretary ol the Harlem 
Council on Social Hygiene, New 
York, N. Y., following his recent 
retirement as staff member of the 
American Red Cross He 
craduate of the New York School of 
Social Work 

Mayor ReEINER-DEUTSCH, 
Sn.C.,.+ of New York, is now Chief 
of Laboratory Service at a General 
Hospital overseas. 

A. Dantet RuBeENsTEIN, M.D.,7 Dis- 
trict Health Officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public 
Health, has been appointed Assistant 
in Epidemiology at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston 


Southern States 
Dora E. Brautt, M.D., has been ap 
pointed an epidemiologist with the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health Dr. Brault was formerly 
with U. S. Public Health Service, her 
last assignment being that of assistant 


county health officer in Prince George 


County, Maryland 

W. D. Burxuatter, M.D.,* Assistant 
Health Officer of the Memphis and 
Shelby County Health Department, 
Memphis, Tenn., resigned on Janu- 


Leroy I 


FATHER! 


liatrics in Mi 


EE, M.D 


Officer of Little Rock, Arl 
appointed registrar of vital 


for the city. 


part ¢ 
i 


f the re 


cent transfer 


vital statistics bureau from 
oftice to the he altl 


( le rk’s 
ment 


rector, 


AWRENCE KOLB 


in charge of 


divisio 
retired 
thirty 
Healt} 
OLONEI 


n, Burea 


M.D., Mee 


ublic Health 


the mental 
u of States 


The appointmer 


on October 3] Col 


five yea 


1 Service 


rs with 


ANTHONY J. LANZA 


who has been serving as Dire 
the Occupational Health 


Prever 


has retired from 


sume 
Direct 


Mis 
KEN? 


bee! 


itive Medicine Servi 
of the Surgeon General, Was! 


his work 


as Assistant 


1) 


active duty 


or of the Metropolit 
Insurance Company, New 
CHANGES IN H 


SISSIPPI 
W. 


l named 


Henry G. WAI 


Co 


NorrI 


ridi: 


unty 


s C. KNIGHT, 
in, Miss.., 


EALTH OFFI 


NAVIN, M.D 
Health Off 
Yazoo City, Miss 


prop, M.D., | 
appointed in charge of the |] 
Health Dep 
Booneville, Miss. 


has been 


M.D 


director of the Washington ' 
Health Department. 
E J. Neery has been apy 


chief of the newly organized D 


F LOREN( 


of Nu 


Control of the Baltimore City H 


Department effective October 


trition in 


the Bureau 


Tuomas B. TuRN 
AUS,* has been assigned as A 


( OLONEI 
Chief of the 
* Fellow A.P.H.A 
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